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Appointments Vacant 





ROYAL NAVY. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for APPOINTMENTS as 
INSTRUCTOR LIEUTENANTS in the Royal Navy. 

Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had a University 
Training and have taken an Honours Degree in Mathematics, 
Science or Engineering ; they should also have had some teaching 
experience. 

The rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry toa maximum 
of £949 per annum as Instructor Commander. Promotion, by 
selection, to Instructor Captain is also open, with a maximum 
of £1,277 per annum. 

Retired pay to officers over 40 years of age, after 12 years’ service, 
ranges from £300 per annum for an Instructor Lieutenant to a 
maximum of £900 for an Instructor Captain, according to length 
of service. Service pension is also allowed tc officers if invalided 
before becoming eligible for retired pay. 

For further particulars apply in the first instance to 

THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
Whitehall, S.W.1, 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
PPLICATIONS are invited at once for the POST of 
ASSISTANT-LIBRARIAN in the University Library, 
Apply, stating previous experience and knowledge of languages 
together with testimonials, to the REGISTRAR. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


SENIOR ASSISTANT. 

A iserstane are invited for the position of SENIOR 

ASSISTANT at Canning Town Library (open access) at 
a commencing salary of £91 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £5 for the first year, and {6 thereafter to £130, but the maximum 
not to exceed £120 per annum unless two of the higher certificates 
of the Library Association be obtained (viz. Classification, Biblio- 
gtaphy or Literary History). In the event of one or more of these 
three certificates being obtained, the maximum salary to be reached 
“io i= an increments of £5 for each certificate but not exceeding 

in all. 

In addition to the above, a War Bonus on the scale of the Civil 
Service Awards Nos. 84 and 101, equivalent to an additional £89 
14s. on the initial salary will be paid. 

Applicants must be not less than 21 years of age, and must 
possess four of the Library Association certificates. 

Applications, stating age, and qualifications, and accompanied 
by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be 
enclosed in an envelope endorsed ‘‘ Library Assistant ’’ and reach 
me not later than the first post on Tuesday morning, March 2, 1920, 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

GEORGE E. HILLEARY, 
Town Clerk. 





Town Hall, 
West Ham, E.15. 
February 10, 1920. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
GUILDHALL, BATH. 


SSISTANT MASTER required at once in School of Art 
with knowledge of draughtsmanship for woodworking 
trades or architectural design. Salary (scale under revision) 
according to qualifications and experience.—Apply to A. GODFREY 
Day, Principal. 





Appointments Vacant 


ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 








APPLICATIONS are invited for APPOINTMENT as Certificated 
ASSISTANT MASTERS and Certificated ASSISTANT MIS- 
TRESSES for service in the Elementary Schools of the Authority. 

REVISED SCALE OF SALARIES. 
MEN: Minimum ve .. £150 per anavm™. 
Maximum ... ia £360 per annum. 
Annual increments 10 
WOMEN: Minimum P £136 per annum. 
Maximum ... awe ... £288 per annum. 
Annual increments a 

In the case of Trained Certificated Teachers each year spent 
in a Training College will be regarded for the purpose of fixing 
the commencing salary of a Teacher as a year of service with the 
Sheffield Education Committee. ; ’ 

In fixing the commencing salary of a Teacher, certain previous 

xperience in a like capacity under other Authorities may be 
counted as service with the Sheffield Education Committee. _ 

Forms of application, which must be returned to the undersigned 
as soon as possible, may be had on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 


Education Office, Sheffield, January, 1920. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

HE above Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the POST 

of JOINT DRILL and GAMES MISTRESS for the Hanley 

Secondary School and theLongton High School, commencing salary 
£160 per annum. 

Forms of.application, which should duly be filled up and returned 

as soon as possible, may be obtained on receipt of stamped addressed 


foolscap envelope from :— 
Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, 
18 February, 1920. 


PLYMOUTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head Mistress: Miss M. P. Potter, M.A. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of ASSISTANT 








MISTRESS qualified to teach Geography (Graduate). 


Present salary scale £120 to £280 per annum. Previous teaching 
experience taken into consideration in fixing the initial salary. 
Application forms and scale of salary may be obtained from the 
undersigned. Last day for receiving applications March 6, 1920 
E. CHANDLER COOK, 
Education Secretary. 


COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, ILFORD. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for following APPOINTMENTS :— 
(a) MASTER to teach Economics (Advanced Course) and 
History (Boys’ School). Commencing salary £200 to £275 per 
annum according to qualifications and experience. Increments and 
maximum according to County Council scale. 
(b) SPANISH MASTER for three days per week—Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. Salary £180 per annum. : 
Applications to be made on forms to be obtained by sending 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the CLERK TO THE 
GOVERNORS. 



































Appointments Vacant 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
HEADMASTERSHIP. 
TT" Governors of the above school invite applications for 
the POSITION of HEADMASTER. 

The school will be commenced in temporary premises at the 
“ Woodlands,” Lord Street, pending the erection of a new school 
with accommodation for 500 boys, which is to be proceeded with 
immediately on a site of 15 acres on the sea front. 

Commencing salary, not less than £800 per annum. 

It is intended that the school shall be conducted as far as possible 
after the manner of a Public School for Day Boarders, for which 
purpose the new school buildings are being specially designed, 
and it is therefore desirable that candidates should have had some 
Public School experience. 

An Honours Degree of a British University will be looked for. 

The School will be grant-earning and be conducted under Articles 
of Government formulated in accordance with the Board of 
Education’s Regulations. 

Applications, endorsed ‘“‘ Headmaster, Secondary School,” accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials should reach the 
undersigned on or before Tuesday, March 9, 1920. 

WM. ALLANACH, 
Correspondent and 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, 2, Church Street, Southport. 
February, 1920. 








ALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE, WORCESTERSHIRE. 





1. WANTED, after Easter, an experienced MISTRESS to 
teach Divinity in the Middle and Senior Schools. Churchwoman 
essential. The post is a resident one, and a good salary is offered 
to a suitable candidate. 

2. A BOTANY SPECIALIST to teach Botany from Form III. 
upwards. Geography subsidiary a recommendation. 

3. WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
teach Geography on modern lines. Good qualifications and 
experience essential. 

Initial salaries £150-£250 according to qualifications and ex- 
perience, rising £10 per annum to a maximum of £350. If resident 
a deduction of £50 is made for board and residence. Apply, with 
full particulars to the Vice-Principal, Ivydene Hall, Malvern Girls’ 
College. 





PINNER ROYAL COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ SCHOOLS. 

EQUIRED, as soon as possible, a Resident ASSISTANT 

MASTER for-general form subjects, good junior French, 

and, if possible History. Gamesa recommendation. Commencing 

salary not less than £180, with board and residence.—Applications, 

with full particulars, to the Headmaster, F. ApSHEAD, M.A., at the 
Schools, Hatch End, Middlesex. 





BOROUGH OF FOLKESTONE. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 
Ts COMMITTEE invite Applications for the POSITION of 
THIRD LADY ASSISTANT. Public Library experience 
essential, preferably with a knowledge of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification and Open Access charging. Commencing salary, £100 
per annum. Applications with not more than three recent testi- 
monials to be sent to the undersigned on or before Monday, 


March 1, 1920. 
(By Order) A. F. KIDSON, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Clerk’s Office, Folkestone. 
February 23, 1920. 





EQUIRED for next Term, by Leyland Motors, Limited, 

Leyland, Lancashire, an experienced TEACHER to start 

and be responsible for their Pupils’ Engineering Residential College‘ 

Applicants must have had successful University teaching experience’ 

and capable of taking students up to the degrees standard. A 

good salary for a suitable man.—Apply with photograph and full 
particulars. 





Appointments Wanted 


| “a ae AND SECRETARY (Fellow of Library Associa- 
tion), about to be demobilised, seeks re-engagement. Over 
20 years’ municipal Library experience. Highest credentials. 
Apply Box 608, ATrHENa&UM Advertisement Office, 170, Fleet. St. 
London E.C.4. . 
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Art Exhibitions 








NEW ART SALON 
160, Shaftesbury Avenue (First Floor) 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BRACQUE, DERAIN. LHOTE, MARCHAND 
” MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, SIGNAC, VLAMINCK. 











Daily 10-6. From 17th Pebruary 











OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS 
AND ENGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
38th Annual Exhibition. Daily 10 to 5. 


WALKER’S GALLERIES, 
118, New Bond Street, W. 
Exhibition of Rare Old Coloured Aquatints of Places of Interest. 
February 19 to March 6, 1920. 


MONARRO GROUP (First Exhibition) 
of Impressionist Paintings at 
THE GOUPIL GALLERY, 5, Regent Street. 
1s. 3d. (with Tax). 10—5.30. 


Sales by Auction 


VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 


ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 
W New Bond Street, W.1, on Thursday, March 4, and following 
day, at one o’clock precisely, 

VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS 

and important Illuminated and other Manuscripts, comprising the 
property of the estate of the late W. de Rodes, Esq., including 
Fine Books with Coloured Plates; a large collection of Caricatures 
by Gillray, Bunbury, the Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, &c. Books 
illustrated by Kate Greenaway, the property of T. F. Barratt, Esq. 
Productions of the Kelmscott, Vale, Doves and other modern 
private presses, the property of Capt. Charles Home MacCall, 
C.B.E., and the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke (deceased). Books from 
the Rowfant Library, including Presentation Copies of Works of 
Matthew Arnold, Browning, Dickens, William Morris, D. G. 
Rossetti, Swinburne, Thackeray, &c. Early Editions of Robinson 
Crusoe, the property of the late Dr. W. Laidlaw Purves. Vincent 
de Beauvais, The Myrrour of the Worlde, printed by W. Caxton, the 
property of Sir Richard A. S. Paget, Bt. And other properties, 
including European and Oriental Illuminated Manuscripts ; a collec- 
tion of Booksin Fine Bindings ; Early Printed Books ; Shakespeare’s 
Poems 1640, Taming of the Shrew 1631, Portraits and other important 
Shakespeareana; Plays by the Dramatists of the Restoration 
Period, from the Kemble-Devonshire Collection; an Indenture 
signed by William Davenant relating to his Theatre; a collection 
of Books by John Bunyan. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated catalogues with 5 plates (four in colours) may be had, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

















SUITABLE FOR INSTITUTION OR SCHOOL. 
WINDSOR FOREST. 
Twenty miles from London. 
An Exceptionally Commodious and Well-Built HOUSE, 
NEW LODGE, Seated in a Park, 

and containing over 35 bedrooms, 7 large lofty entertaining rooms, 
numerous offices, the whole being ranged round a quadrangle, and 
forming an imposing and picturesque pile. The House has great 
capabilities of adaption for the purposes of a School, Institution, 
or other such purpose in addition to being suitable for a very fine 
Residence. 

FARMHOUSES, NUMEROUS COTTAGES, 
Stabling, Garage and very numerous outbuildings, the whole 
seated in Park-like meadows facing East and West, and commanding 
beautiful views. 

FOR SALE privately or by AUCTION, Winchester House, 

E.C., June 2. Ratpu Pay & Taytor, 24, Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square, W. 








ENTLEMAN, Honours Graduate, 44 years Academic training, 
Philosophy, Psychology, English Language and Literature, 
special knowledge of German, some knowledge of French and 
Italian, interested in Art, Letters and Affairs, seeks Post as 
SECRETARY to Prominent Man (or similar appointment). Highest 
References.—Please apply Box 456, ATtHENzZUM Advt. Office, 
1704 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Booksellers & Catalogues 








RERUM ITALICARUM  SCRIPTORES 


ab Anno Aerae Christianae Quingentesimo, Millesi tesi » quorum 
Potissima pars nunc Primum in icem Prodit Ex Ambrosianae, Extensis, 
Aliarumque Insignium Bibliothecarum Codicibus Ludovicus Antonius Muratorius 


With Two Additional Florence Volumes of 1748. Plates. 27 vols. in 29. Folio. 
A very rare set. Milan 1723, etc. PRICE £40 


L CHAUND Y oF Ox FORD LTD. 
2, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, w 

















GYPT, PALESTINE, and the FAR EAST; Travel; Arabian 

Nights; and Napoleon Era. New Catalogue post free on 

application—J. A. ALLEN & Co., 16, Grenville Street, London, 
W.C.1. 





BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
R. ATKINSON, 188, Peckham Rye, London, S.E.22. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 
g 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
7 place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CuHancERY Lanz, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


AUTHORS’ 


MSS. placed at highest prices; free monthly prizes; terms for 
stamp.—Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta-St., W.C.2 


























ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F, A. Hapianp, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 
=... 





Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
i promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; earbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFarLang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe Essex. 








YPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 
Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Dupli- 
cating, etc. — J. TRmmNELL, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





YPEWRITING accurately and promptly executed, 10d. 
1.000 words; carbide copy, 3d. 1,000.—Miss L. MITCHELL, 
85, Willow Vale, Shepherd’s Bush, W.12. 





Entertainments 








HOLBORN EMPIRE 


Hotsorn TuseE STATION. 
LEWIS CASSON AND BRUCE WINSTON’S SEASON OF MATINEES 
DAILY at 2.30. This Week, 


TROJAN WOMEN 


Next Week, “CANDIDA.” Mar. 8, ‘‘ MEDEA.” Mar. 15, ‘“‘ Tom Trouble.” 








Charities 
OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 





A Registered Friendly Society founded in the year 1837 for the 
assistance of members and their widows and children when 
in necessitous circumstances. 

Patron: Her MAJEsSty QuEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Presidert: CHARLES JAMES Loncman, Esq. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a Donation of Ten 
Guineas, entitles the donor to Honorary Membership with the 
privilege of voting at General Meetings; whilst a bequest of 
Twenty Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary Member 
for life, with power to vote. 

Subscriptions or Donations will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Mr. WiLL1AM Pou ten, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
egg who will gladly furnish any further particuiars that may 

esired 
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A VERY BAD WOMAN. 
By GERTIE DE S. WENTWORTH-JAMES.3 - 
The best and most startling novel that Mrs. Gertie de S. Wentworth- James 


has ever written. 


6s. net. 





THE SURRENDER AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. 
By MARY GAUNT, Author of many delightful novels 
and books of travel. 


7s. net. 





DESERT LOVE. 
By JOHN CONQUEST. 
The most thrilling tale of passion and romance that has appeared for years. 


7s. net. 








WOMAN’S WILD OATS. Ge. net. 
By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. 
Essays on the refixing of moral standards. 
THE MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM. Sa. net. | | 


By ELLIOT O’DONNELL. Foreword by FATH 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. : ” 


A spirited exposure of the follies and dangers of the craze of the moment. 





CONTACT WITH THE OTHER WORLD. 25s. 
By JAMES H. HYSLOP, LL.D. 
Ms - "te ee bo ~ — presented by the two questions—“ De 





THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By “ RITA” (Mrs. Desmond Humphries). 
A book by one who believes—a book that a believer has felt impelled to write 


3s. 6d. net. | 





SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY. 
By EDGAR LEE MASTERS. 
A lar editi f f th t fascinati k i 
2 FoF of the greatest books of the present contiee'- The Nattoae 


6s. net. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD, 
30 New Bridge Street, E,C.4. 

















THE POEMS OF 
WILFRID WILSON 


GIBSON « « « 
Price 6d. Postage 1d. } 











No II of The Westminster Classics F 
. * consists of a collection of 

twenty-three of the Poems of WitFRID 
Witson Gisson the special merits of 
which have been widely recognised by 
the Press. 


The Nation says of them :—“ The 
main thing about these poems is just that 
they are extraordinary poems; by means 
of their psychology, no less and no more 
than by means of their metre, their 
thyme, their intellectual form and their 
concrete imagery, they pierce us with 
flashing understanding of what war is 
and means—not merely what it is to 
these individual pieces of ordinary human 
nature who are injured by it and who yet 
dominate it, but, by evident implication 
what war is in itself, as a grisly multi- 
tudinous whole. It seems to us beyond 
question that Mr. Gibson’s ‘ Battle’ is 
one of the most remarkable results the 
war has had in literature.” 


THE ATHENAUM 
LITERATURE DEPT., 
10, ADELPHI TER., W.C.2. 
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Cries of London 


beng 13 Plates after 
FRANCIS WHEATLEY, R.A. 


Engraved in 
Mezzotint by 


EDWARD STODART 


E are fortunate in announcing a 
W new series of Mezzotint repro- 

ductions of Francis Wheatley’s 

famous “ Cries of London.” 


Never have these popular subjects been 
treated in so masterly a manner for repro- 
duction as is evidenced in this, Mr. Stodart’s 
latest work. 


We are confident in believing that the 
present issue of the series in a small size 
(viz., 6 by 43 inches) suited so well to the 
present day, will be greatly appreciated. 
The work has been engraved by Mr. Edward 
Stodart, who has given several years to 
their production. There are thirteen plates, 
engraved in Mezzotint. The editions will 
be limited to 350 Artist’s Proofs printed in 
Colour, and 25 sets in Monochrome. The 
proofs will be published at the very low 
price of £21 the set. 


Full particulars and miniature reproduc- 
tions of the 13 subjects will be gladly sent 
upon application. 


“* Old Chairs to Mend.” “‘ Sweet China Oranges, sweet China.” 





“‘ Knives, Scissors and Razors to Grind.” “ Turnips and Carrots, 
“ Hot Spiced Gingerbread, Smoking Hot.” “ Do you want any — 
“* Strawberries, scarlet Strawberries.” naaciuead 








“A new Love-Song, only a ha’penny apiece.” 





“Two Bunches a penny, Primroses, two bunches a penny.” 
“* Round and Sound, Fivepence a Pound, Duke Cherries.” 
“ Milk Below, Maids." “‘ New Mackerel, New Mackerel.” 
“ Fresh Gathered Peas, young Hastings.” 
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Hours 


being 4. Plates after 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, R.A. 
Engraved in 
Pure Stipple by 
WILLIAM J. ALLINGHAM 


HE Publishers have pleasure in 
announcing that they have com- 
pleted arrangements for the issue 
of the series of Four STIPPLE 

ENGRAVINGS by William J. Allingham, to 
be printed after Hamilton’s 
famous pastoral subjects entitled ‘“‘ The 
Hours ’’—‘‘ Morning,” ‘‘ Noon,” “‘ Evening,”’ 
and “ Night.’ 


in colour, 


Mr. Allingham is without dispute the finest 
engraver in stipple of the present day, 
and this, his forthcoming work, will prove 
a worthy equal to his excellent stipple 
engravings of ‘“‘ The Months,’ now com- 
pletely subscribed and quite unobtainable. 


A delightful Art Brochure, giving a resumé 
of the Artist’s Life and Work, and full 
particulars of the four charming subjects 
which constitute his latest contribution to 
art, is now available, and a free presentation 
copy is at the disposal of collectors and 
others upon application to the Museum 
Galleries. 


26 Museum Street 


London 
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UNORIGINAL SIN 


CERTAIN section of the press is, at the present 
time, full of demands for the punishment— 
aggravated by the farce of a predetermined 

trial—of various German generals who failed to realize 
the journalist’s touching belief that War is a beautiful 
and Christian practice, calculated to bring out all that 
is best and noblest in mankind. These demands are 
usually padded out with highflown references to 
“the chivalrous traditions of the past.”” But what 
is surprising is that even among those who might be 
expected to know something of History, this pathetic 
belief in the beauty of bygone warfare should survive. 

Listening recently to a debate at the Cambridge 
Union, I was slightly surprised to hear the Duke of 
Northumberland refer to the war as having been 
“waged with a savagery unparalleled in history.” 
If a nobleman whose title and political ideas alike date 
from the Middle Ages is so little conversant with the 
facts of military history, it is to be presumed that many 
who cannot claim descent, even on the distaff side, 
from a long line of pugnacious barons, may be equally 
ignorant. Memories are short in England—which is 
one reason why no Englishman can understand the 
Irish—and the horrors and other circumstances of 
war have come to most with a shock of novelty. As 
a fact, in no department does history repeat itself 
with more depressing lack of originality than in war ; 
and in the late war there was practically no novelty, 
except in the medical arrangements (and even those 
showed grimly medieval features in Mesopotamia) 


and in the scale of operations. Grenades, bombs and 
the machinery for throwing them were admittedly 
reversions ; and shrapnel helmets can be seen in scores 
of early manuscripts. Inventors of ‘‘ tanks’’ were as 
numerous in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
as now; and even “ gas’”’ was anticipated by stink- 
bombs and by such devices as were employed at 
Maestricht in 1579, when the defenders rendered the 
Spanish mines untenable by filling them with smoke 
from burning faggots, driven in with the organ-bellows 
from the church. It may be noted in passing that 
many of the Maestricht sappers were women—though 
none of them seem to have anticipated modern pre- 
cedent by writing a book on their adventures ; while 
at Haarlem there was a corps of women as fully organ- 
ized for fighting as the famous Russian battalion. 
Aeroplanes have the most obvious claims to be 
considered novelties, but the same fourteenth-century 
manuscript that contains the earliest picture of a cannon 
contains.also a sketch of a method of bombing towns 
by means of kites. An even earlier example of 
aerial warfare, of a kind, was the exploit of King 
Gormund, who burnt Cirencester by means of sparrows 
with lighted brands tied to their feet. It must have 
been the memory of this legendary exploit that led the 
sheriff of Essex in 1267 to collect all the cocks he could 
lay hands on to use in the same way for an attack on 
London, though Simon de Montfort does not seem to 
have adopted the ingenious suggestion. 
There are a number of pointsin which, mutatis 
mutandis, extraordinarily close parallels to the Great 
War can be drawn from the sixteenth century. In 
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1554, when the French were ravaging round Brussels, 
burning the villages, capturing the men of wealth 
and destroying the harvest, they carefully refrained 
from entering Flanders for fear of war with England, 
as, by a treaty of 1542, the English were bound to help 
the Emperor if these provinces were invaded. Still 
more remarkable parallels occur in connection with 
the war between the Pope and the Emperor in 1556, 
of the responsibility for which the Pope declared: 
““ Those accursed of God, who were seeking an oppor- 
tunity, armed on the borders and increased their 
forces constantly, with the intention of doing what 
they have done. It is manifest to everybody, who 
willed the war and who commenced it. They now talk 
of peace to put to sleep those who are interested 
in the matter and in the meanwhile to play their own 
game.” In this campaign Cardinal Caraffa was 
appointed controller of grain and fats, which were found 
to bejshort ; and we also hear that large numbers of 
““ Knighthoods of the Lily” were distributed to mer- 
chants and others in return for gifts of corn. Even 
more familiar is the sound of the Venetian ambassador’s 
remarks on the Pope’s mercenary soldiers: ‘‘ The 
Germans live according to their detestable custom,” 
though it is an anticlimax to find that his only accusa- 
tion against them is “ eating meat every day without 
distinction,’—instead of fasting like good Catholics ; 
while of the Gascons he reports that they “ do not 
cease from acts of larceny, stripping people of their 
cloaks, taking bread and wine by force, and choosing 
to be{masters of the women.” It was, however, a 
German army that forty years earlier had laid waste 
the@Friuli, torturing and slaying, and at Mozana, 
by¥command of Count Christopher Frangipani— 
who:bore more of Christ in his name than in his nature 
—had gouged out the eyes of a hundred innocent 
maidens and peasants. 


In nothing, unhappily, does the history of war 
repeat itself with more unfailing regularity than in 
tales of cruelty and suffering. From the days when 
William the Conquerer so ravaged Yorkshire that the 
scanty survivors were fain to eat the bodies of the dead, 
to 1739, when the wars in Prussia had “ turned 
Christians into cannibals’’ and General Arneheim 
reported that the boors of Brandenburg had killed and 
eaten a justice of the peace, the peoples writhe in the 
dust and the warriors ride over them—and ride 
unrebuked. At the banquet at which Edward III. 
decided to claim the throne of France, Sir John de 
Faukemont declared: ‘‘If the English king enters 
the district of Cambrai, I will go and set fire before him, 
and I will neither spare church nor altar, neither woman 
nor child that I can find, who shall will to grieve King 
Edward.” And those who heard this bloodthirsty 
ruffian calmly observed, ‘‘ Such a man is to be loved, 
who would increase the honour of his lord.” So 
also the poet says of “‘ gude Wallace’’ that when he 
had burned and harried all the English border he came 
home again 


With his triumph with honour and great gloir, 
And great loving of ilk man, less and moir— 


ene of the exploits with which he is credited by some 
writers being the burning of a church full of school- 
children. 
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Often the cruelty was a definite policy of frightfulness, 
as the French in 1385, when at war with Ghent, mutilated 
all their prisoners, gouging out their eyes and cutting 
off limbs, and sent them back to Ghent; or as that 
mirror of chivalry, the Black Prince, in 1355 ravaged 
the district round Narbonne, unresisted, for eight 
weeks, successfully terrifying many nobles into joining 
his party. But quite as often it was the savagery 
of revenge, as in the Black Prince’s massacre at 
Limoges, where ‘‘ was no pytie taken of the poore 
people who wrought never no maner of treason, yet 
they bought it derer than the great personages, suche 
as had done the yvell and trespace.” Terrible as is 
the story of the German atrocities, there is nothing in 
it equal to the sack of St. Quentin in 1557, of Zutphen 
in 1572 or of Maestricht in 1579; and few incidents 
worse than the sacking of Badajos in the Peninsular 
War, of which the soldier historian, Hamilton, can 
only say that such things always have been and 
always will happen in similar cases—in which he echoes 
the words of another historian four hundred years 
earlier, recording the capture of Pontoise by the 
English in 1418, “‘ where, according to the usual custom 
in conquered cities, they committed innumerable 
injuries.” 

No! Atrocities and frightfulness are no new things. 
What is new is the almost universal spirit of con- 
demnation with which they are regarded, so that even 
their perpetrators are forced to disown them. Thanks 
to the press, the world at large has now supped full 
of the horrors of war which were formerly known only 
to the student of history ; and we may hope that the 
time is coming when men will say that history shall 
not repeat itself on these lines ever again. 

L. F. SALZMAN. 


THE WINDS OF CARNE 


Soft are the winds of Carne that fill the elms 

On Lannarth height with sound of waveless seas, 
Manaccan a near voice, till Silence whelms 

The silver fields, the hill of mysteries, 

Her birthplace ; of her realms the first and fairest these. 


O voice, by my lull’d sense so breath’d on, so 
Remembered, even as the rose-crimson there 
In thy dark alley’d path; when shall I go 
Thy way again ? till the last shadow wear 
My day of life to no darkness—if thee I hear, 


One of tumultuous voices from the lawn 
Of mirag’d harvest ; gold in heaven appears 
The sign of Ceres’ virgin marriage, dawn 
Chilling the seas. Are these her bright compeers 
In sullen pageant drawn, with the unchilded years ? 


But not for Beauty’s requiem dimmed these eyes 
Looking for news of earth, when Love’s last word 
Fell like his earliest-spoken symphonies. 
Fair Land! how near unburthening I heard 
That branch of paradise and nest of singing bird ! 


How fares the moon of Carne to-night, that fills 
His glade with stars, his valley with sea-streams, 
With ghostly reapers all his harvest hills ? 
The tide is out, and on the shore meseems 
A stumbling reaper spills the harvest of his dreams. 
V. Locke ELLIs, 
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REVIEWS 
THE CRY IN THE WILDERNESS 


ROUSSEAU AND Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt. (Boston, 
Mass., Houghton, Mifflin; London, Constable. 17s. net.) 


E have, in this remarkable book by Professor 
Irving Babbitt, to deal with a closely argued and 
copiously documented indictment of the modern 
mind. We gather that ‘‘ Rousseau and Romanticism ”’ is 
but the latest of several books in which the author has 
gradually developed his theme, and we regret exceedingly 
that the preceding volumes have not fallen into our hands, 
because whatever may be our final attitude towards the 
author’s conclusions, we cannot but regard “‘ Rousseau and 
Romanticism” as masterly. Its style is, we admit, at 
times rather harsh and crabbed, but the critical thougnt 
which animates it is of a kind so rare that we are almost 
impelled to declare that it is the only book of criticism 
worthy the name which has appeared in English in the 
twentieth century. 

By endeavouring to explain the justice of that verdict 
we shal] more easily give an indication of the nature and 
scope of Professor Babbitt’s achievement. We think that 
it would be easy to show that in the last generation—we 
will go no further back for the moment, though our author’s 
indictment reaches at least a century earlier—criticism 
has imperceptibly given way to a different activity which 
we may call appreciation. The emphasis has been laid 
upon the uniqueness of the individual, and the unconscious 
or avowed aim of the modern “ c.itic ” has been to persuade 
us to understand, to sympathize with and in the last resort 
to enter into tne whole psychological process which cul- 
minated in the artistic creation of the author examined. 
And there modern criticism has stopped. There has been 
no indication that it was aware of the necessity of going 
further. Many influences went to shape the general con- 
viction that mere presentation was the final function of 
criticism, but perhaps the chief of these was the curious 
contagion of a scientific age. The word “ objectivity ” 
had a great vogue ; it was felt that the spiritua] world was 
analogous to the physical ; the critic was faced, like the 
man of science, with a mass of hard, irreducible facts, and 
his function was, like the scientist’s, that of recording 
them as compendiously as possible and without prejudice. 
The unconscious programme was, indeed, impossible of 
fulfilment. All facts may be of equal interest to the 
scientist, but they are not to the literary critic. He chose 
those which interested him most for the exercise of his 
talent for demonstration. But that choice was, as a general 
rule, the only specifically critical act which he performed, 
and, since it was usually unmotived, it was difficult to 
attach even to that more than a “scientific ’’ importance. 
Reasoned judgments cf value were rigorously eschewed, 
and even though we may presume that the modern critic 
is at times vexed by the problem why (or whether) one 
work of art is better than another, when each seems per- 
fectly expressive of the artist’s intention, the preoccupation 
is seldom betrayed in the language of his appreciation. 
Tacitly and insensibly we have reached a point at which 
all works of art are equally good if they are equally ex- 
pressive. What every artist seeks to express is nis own 
unique consciousness. As between things unique there is 
no possibility of subordination or comparison. 

That does not seem to us an unduly severe diagnosis of 
modern c.iticism, although it needs perhaps to be balanced 
by an acknowledgment that the impulse towards the pene- 
tration of an artist’s consciousness is in itseJf salutary, as 
a valuable adjunct to the methods of criticism, provided 
that it is definitely subordinated to the final critical judg- 
ment, before which uniqueness is an impossible plea, 
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Such a diagnosis will no doubt be welcomed by those who 
belong to an older generation than that to whichitis applied. 
But they should not rejoice prematurely. We require of 
them an answer tc the question whether they were really 

in better case—whether they were not the fathers whose 

Sins are visited upon the children. Professor Babbitt, 

at least, has no doubt of theirresponsibility. From hisangle 

of approach we might rake thzir ranks with a cross-fire of 

questions such as these: When you invoked the sanction 

of criticism were you more than merely destructive ? 

When you riddled religion with your scientific objections, 

did you not forget that religion is something more, far 
more than a nexus of historical facts or a cosmogony ? 

When you questioned everything in the name of truth 

and science, why did you not dream of asking whether 
those creations of men’s minds were capax imperit in man’s 
universe ? What right had you to suppose that a man 
disarmed of tradition is stronger for his nakedness ? Why 
did you not examine in the name of that same truth and 
Science the moral nature of man, and see whether it was 
fit to bear the burden of intolerable knowledge which you 
put upon it? Why did you, the truth-seekers and the sciene 
tists, indulge yourselves in the most romantic dream of a 
natural man who followed instinctively the greatest good 
of the greatest number, which you yourselves never for 
one moment pursued ? What hypocrisy or self-deception 
enabled you to clothe your statements of fact in a moral 
aura, and to blind yourselves and the world to the truth 
that you were killing a domesticated dragon who guarded 
the cave of a portentous hydra, whom you benevolently 
loosed ? Why did you not see that the end of all your 
devotion was to shift man’s responsibility for himself from 
his shoulders ? Do you, because you clothed yourselves in 
the shreds of a moral respectability which you had not 
the time (or was it the courage?) to analyse, dare to 
denounce us because our teeth are set on edge by the sour 
grapes which you enjoyed ? 

But this procés-verbal, it may be said by a modern critic, 
deals with morals, and we are discussing art and criticism, 
That the objection is conceivable is precisely the measure 
of our decadence. For the vital centre of our ethics is 
als: the vital centre of our art. Moral nihilism inevitably 
involves an zsthetic nihilism, which can be obscured only 
temporarily by an insistence upon technical perfection. 
Neither the art of religion nor the religion of art is an adequate 
statement of the possibilities and purpose of art, but 
there is no doubt that the religion of art is by far the more 
vacuous of the two. The values of literature, the standards 
by which it must be criticized and the scheme according 
to wnich it must be arranged, are in the last resort moral. 
The sense that they should be more moral than morality 
affords no excuse for accepting them when they are less 
so. Literature should be a kingdom where a sterner 
morality, a more strenuous liberty prevails—where the 
artist may dispense if he will with the ethics of the society 
in which he lives, but only on condition of revealing a 
deeper insight into the moral law tu whose allegiance man, 
in so far as he is man and not a beast, inevitably tends. 
Never, we suppose, was an age in which art stood in greater 
need of the true law of decorum than this. Its philosophy 
has played it false. It has passed from the nebulous 
Hegelian adulation of the accomplisned fact (though one 
would have thought that to a generation with even a vague 
memory of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Poetics,” “‘The Philosophy of 
History ’’ would have been an evident danger signal) to 
an adulation of science and of instinct. From one side 
comes the cry ‘‘ Man is a beast ”’ ; from the other, “‘ Trust 
your instincts.” The sole manifest employment of reason 
is to overthrow itself. Yet it should be, in conjunction 
with the imagination, the vital principle of control. 

Professor Babbitt would have us back to Aristotle, or 
back to our senses, which is roughly the same thing. At 
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all events, it is certain that in Aristotle the present genera- 
tion would find the beginnings of a remedy for that fatal 
confusion of categories which has overcome the world. It 
is the confusion between existenceand value. That strange 
malady of the mind by which in the nineteenth century 
material progress was supposed to create, ipso facto, a 
concomitant moral progress, and which so plunged the 
world into catastrophe, has its counterpart in a literature 
of objective realism. One of the most admired of con- 
temporary works of fiction opens with an infant’s memory 
of a mackintosh sheet, pleasantly warmed with its own 
water; another, of almost equal popularity among the 
cultivated, is filled with such reminiscences of the heroine 
as the paste of bread with which she filled her decaying 
teeth while she ate her breakfast. Yet the young writers 
who abuse their talents so unspeakably have right on their 
side when they refuse to listen to the condemnation pro- 
nounced by an older generation. What right, indeed, have 
these to condemn the logical outcome of an anarchi¢ 
individualism which they themselves so jealously cherished? 
They may not like the bastard progeny of the various 
mistresses they adored—of a Science which they enthroned 
above instead of subordinating to humanistic values, of 
a brutal Imperialism which the so-called Conservatives 
among them set up in place of the truly humane devotion 
of which man is capable, of the sickening humanitarianism 
which appears in retrospect to have been merely an excuse 
for absolute indolence—but they certainly have forfeited 
the right to censure it. Let those who are so eager to cast 
the first stone at the esthetic and moral anarchy of the 
present day consider Professor Babbitt’s indictment of 
themselves and decide whether they have no sin : 


“ If Lam to judge by myself,” said an eighteenth-century French- 

man, ‘‘ man is a stupid animal.’’ Man is not only a stupid animal, 
in spite of his conceit of his own cleverness, but we are here at the 
source of his stupidity. The source is the moral indolence that 
Buddha, with his almost infallible sagacity, defined long ago. In 
spite of the fact that his spiritual and, in the long run, his material 
success, hinge on his ethical effort, man persists in dodging this 
effort, in seeking to follow the line of least or lesser resis- 
tance. An energetic material working does not mend, but aggravate 
the failure to work ethically, and is therefore especially stupid. 
Just this combination has in fact led tc the crowning stupidity of 
the ages—the Great War. No more delirious spectacle has ever 
been witnessed than that of hundreds of millions of human beings 
using a vast machinery of scientific efficiency to turn life into a 
hell for one another. It is hard to avoid concluding that we are 
living in a world which has gone wrong on first principles, a world 
that, in spite of all the warnings of the past, has allowed itself to 
be caught once more in the terrible naturalistic trap. The dis- 
solution of civilisation with which we are threatened is likely to be 
worse in some respects than that of Greece or Rome, in view of 
the success that has been obtained in “‘ perfecting the mystery of 
murder.”’ Various traditional agencies are indeed still doing much 
to chain up the beast in man. Of these the chief is no doubt the 
Church. But the leadership of the Occident is no longer here. 
The leaders have succumbed in greater or less degree to naturalism, 
and so have been tampering with the moral law. That the brutal 
imperialist who brooks no obstacle-to his lust for domination has 
been tampering with this law goes without saying, but the humani- 
tardan, all adrip with brotherhood and profoundly convinced of the 
loveliness of his own soul, has been tampering with it also, and in 
a more dangerous way, for the very reason that it is less obvious. 
This tampering with the moral law, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, this overriding of the veto power in man, has been largely 
a result, though not a necessary result, of the rupture with the 
traditional forms of wisdom. The Baconian naturalist repudiated 
the past because he wished to be more positive and critical, to plant 
himself on the facts. But the veto power is itself a fact—the 
weightiest with which man has to reckon. The Rousseauistic 
naturalist threw off traditional control because he wished to be more 
imaginative. Yet without the veto power imagination falls into 
sheer anarchy. Both Baconian and Rousseauist were very im- 
patient of any outer authority that seemed to stand between them 
and their own perceptions. Yet the veto power is nothing abstract, 
nothing that one needs to take on hearsay, but is very immediate. 
The naturalistic leaders may be proved wrong without going beyond 
their own principles, and their wrongness is of a kind to wreck 
civilisation. 

We find it impossible to refuse our assent to the main 

counts of this indictment. The deanthropocentrized 
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universe of science is not the universe in which man has 
to live. That universe is at once smaller and larger than 
the universe of science: smaller in material extent, larger 
in spiritual possibility. Therefore to allow the perspective 
of science seriously to influence, much less control, our 
human values, is an invitation to disaster. Humanism 
must reassert itself, for even we can see that Shakespeares 
are better than Hamlets. The reassertion of humanism 
involves the re-creation of a practical ideal of human life 
and conduct, and a strict subordination of the impulses 
of the individual to this ideal. There must now be a 
period of critical and humanistic positivism in regard to 
ethics and to art. We may say frankly that it is not to 
our elders that we think of applying for its rudiments. 
We regard them as no less misguided and a good deal 
less honest than ourselves. It is among our anarchists 
that we shall look most hopefully for our new traditionalists, 
if only because, in literature at least, they are more keenly 
aware of the nature of the abyss on the brink of which 
they are trembling. 
J. M. M. 


DIPSYCHUS 


ARTHUR HuGH CLoucH. By James Insley Osborne. (Constable: 
8s. 6d. net.) 


CONSPICUOUS failure invites our attention until 
A it is explained; after that it becomes instructive, 
and, quite properly, we tend to lose interest in 
it ; for are not the tigers of wrath wiser than the horses of 
instruction? It may be surmised that Arthur Hugh 
Clough will continue for some time to come to provide a 
strong irritant of this nature. It is, with one certain and 
a few doubtful exceptions, his only claim to remembrance ; 
his literary output, save for these, is interesting chiefly 
in its reference to the personal problem. The doubtful 
exceptions are the well-known lyrics—doubtful, for they 
are much more reflective than passionate, much more 
generally pathetic than individually poignant. The certain 
and very notable exception is the delectable ‘‘ Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich ”’ ; it is not the least of Clough’s manifold 
contradictions that one of the most disastrously introspec- 
tive of men should have written one of the most buoyant 
verse-narratives in the language. 

Introspection reasserts its sway in the next poem, with 
its misleadingly frivolous title, ‘‘Amours de Voyage”; and 
in “‘ Dipsychus ” rages in all its destructive fury. Atalength 
of some 1,500 lines Dipsychus and the Spirit converse in 
their heavy yet jerky way, with lyrical interludes of slight 
merit. Dipsychus has an itch—he names it a burning 
thirst—for action ; he has, too, a notion that it is his duty 
to act ; but, curiously enough, is obsessed by the impurity 
which, he conceives, must cling to anyone who stirs in a 
muddy world. The Spirit encourages him to action by 
dilating on the pleasantness of mud. 

It is dreadful for a refined person to contemplate the 
necessity of losing his refinement, and none the less dreadful 
for him because the dread is ridic’ ‘ous. If, as in the case 
of Dipsychus, he should have tu. misfortune to identify 
refinement with moral integrity, the absurdity verges on 
the tragic. But the hero of a tragic theme is the last person 
to handle it successfully as a work ot art, until he has 
mastered the situation, or, at least, escaped from it. And 
in ‘“‘ Dipsychus”’ we have Clough thinking aloud as he 
writes in the clutch of his particular fiend—not, to be sure, 
the Spirit who talks to Dipsychus, and has so much more 
of the goose than of the devil in him. 

Mr. Osborne deals acutely and searchingly with ‘‘ Dipsy- 
chus’’; incidentally he disposes, though perhaps rather 
too solemnly, of the claim of ‘‘ Dipsychus” to be the 
“English Faust.” Of course, Clough borrowed from 
“ Faust,” and Mr. Osborne might have pointed out to what 
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extent he has spoiled in the borrowing: we refer particu- 
larly to the annoying Spirit, who answers to the name of 
Mephistopheles. 

It is surprising that Mr. Osborne, having sought in 
“ Dipsychus”” for an answer to some of the perplexities 
that beset the study of Clough, should not have availed 
himself of the further, perhaps much completer, self- 
revelation Clough has given us in “‘ The Mystery of the 
Fall”; he does not, unless we are mistaken, even refer 
to this interesting fragment, which is pregnant with 
suggestion of Clough’s later development. We are assum- 
ing that it was written after ‘‘ Dipsychus.”” Waddington, 
in his monograph, is unable to date the poem ; but internal 
evidence strongly suggests that it was written towards the 
end of Clough’s life. In any case, it represents an approach 
to the problems of existence in a bolder spirit, a spirit less 
preoccupied with its immaculateness. Adam’s curiously 
iterated admonition to Cain: “Be not over scrupulous, 
my son,” is a comprehensive criticism of the pangs of 
Dipsychus ; the treatment of the murder episode gives one 
a Sense of three-dimensional solidity and freedom, compared 
witn the plane, the mere surface-tension, on which Dipsy- 
chus skates so drearily. The sex-problem, balefully 
implicit in the other poem, is attacked more directly here ; 
and though still treated chiefly with the narrowest personal 
preoccupation, it has a braver and more human aspect. 

Clough troubles us with his contradictions. He cast off 
deliberately and courageously so many trammels without 
winning freedom of spirit ; he isso large and bold in intention, 
somehow so cramped in effect ; he went so far, and failed 
so egregiously to get anywhere. The fact that the ‘‘ Bothie” 
belies the above assertions only makes him a little more 
contradictory. And it is reasonable to ask, on being con- 
fronted with a new study of him, whether it brings us 
nearer to a Solution of the problem he presents. Mr. Osborne 
has the problem in mind, and analyses his works and life 
with discrimination and acuteness with a view to answering 
it. The investigation has not, perhaps, been as thorough 
as it is clear-headed. He concludes that Clough had many 
elements of success: ‘‘ a strong and steady will, the best 
of training and friends, and a wealth of good sense”; but 
that the training was not suited to Clougn’s particular 
temperament (at Rugby, Clough was exposed to the utmost 
intensity of Arnold’s principles and influence) ; that he had, 
moreover, ‘“‘ a nervous system that was simply not finely 
enough organized, not delicate enough, to delight and 
gloriously to succeed in creative efiort ”’ ; that ‘“‘ a dispro- 
portionate share of the good sense rested on merely vicarious 
experience ”’ ; and that “ the determination was too content 
to remain determination, instead of removing the need 
for itself.’’ While agreeing in the main with the first two 
counts, we may point out that the last states, but does not 
explain the real difficulty : why did his determination fail 
just where determination becomes effective, at the brink 
of action? That it was “ content ” to do so is presumably 
but a figure of speech, for there is little contentment in 
‘“ Dipsychus.”” The inadequacy of his nervous organization 
for creative work accounts for his failure as a poet, but leaves 
the personal problem, which looms so hugely in his writings, 
unsolved. Perhaps it must remain so, unless some rare 
blend of the literary critic and the psychologist (preferably 
Freudian) should be attracted to the task of unravelling 
this tangle of repressed complexes. 

F. W. S. 


STEPs are being taken to provide reproductions in collotype, 
postcard size, of objects in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Fifty subjects are at present available, selected from the 
collections of Italian sculpture, ceramics, metalwork, textiles 
and woodwork. It is proposed to increase the number of 

ubjects early in the spring, and to make additions to the series 
from time to time. The postcards are Id. each, and 


may be obtained at the Museum or through the post. 
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RESTFULNESS 


SERENITY: Essays AND REFLECTIONS. By the author of ‘‘ Peace 
of Mind.” (Melrose. 4s. 6d. net.) 

O that large class of people which is tormented by the 
desire to write, just to write, the rambling essay 
must provide the most convenient outlet. The 

desire to write, when it exists in the pure form, is unmixed 
with any desire to say anything that is pertinent to some 
other interest. The activity is a self-satisfying activity ; 
the subject-matter is indifferent, since anything, it is found 
in practice, will start the pen on its course of tracing 
sentences on the page. One is reminded, in reading such 
essays, of the ‘associations ’’ examined by the psycho- 
analysts. ‘‘ Bottle—Gin—Alcoholism—Lower Classes— 
Labour Unrest,” and behold, a quaint and amusing essay 
on ‘ Bottles and Sociology.’”” The great pre-requisite is 
to do as one is told to do in the thought-reading games at 
Christmas parties: ‘‘ make your mind a complete blank.” 
Then any object which swims within the field of a mind so 
prepared, a bluebottle, the leg of a chair, Jones’ moustache, 
will start a train of associations which can be made into an 
essay. Such writers rely on what they call the charm of 
their personality to lure «he reader through these meaning- 
less mazes. Unfortunately it is only at those moments 
when one’s own mind is a ‘“‘ complete blank ”’ that one can 
succumb to the charm. There is another type of essay 
whose genesis is essentially the same, but where the point 
of departure is not chosen at random. The objects of 
discussion are chosen from the common store: Friendship, 
the Decline in Literary Taste, etc., subjects which, like 
lamp-posts, belong to the community as a whole. The 
reflections awakened by the object may also be common 
to the whole community; they may consist, in fact, of 
commonplaces. Such essays convey a feeling of restful- 
ness. Their physical equivalent is a hammock on a warm 
summer afternoon; the function of both is the same—to 
make the passage from awake to asleep pleasant and 
imperceptible. 


The present collection of essays has all this drowsy 
charm. The hammock swings gently, one notices no 
creaking of the ropes, and presently, idyllically content, 
one lets the volume slip from one’s nerveless fingers. 
Something of this soothing effect can be experienced from 
a short extract : 


It is sometimes forgotten that the highest kind of criticism is 
constructive, creative. Like the mechanical, theoretical critic, the 
creative critic has his likes and dislikes; but whereas the former 
can only say of a picture or a book that it is good or bad according 
to certain canons that he has been taught and has accepted, the 
creative critic can, does, make the work he approves or condemns 
an opportunity for a statement of basic principles which the highest 
art has taught him. And so creative criticism, in its highest 
examples, is illuminating and educative, and has claims to be 
considered literature, whether it be the criticism of pictures or of 
books. Any other criticism is of value only in the elementary 
stages of art. 


It can be seen that, as we read on, this pleasant murmur 
will become fainter and fainter, until at last we reach the 
condition which is perhaps the nearest approach to serenity 
this troubled age allows. 


Lorp RosEBERY has presented to the British Museum 
two unique books of drawings. The one is a vellum book 
of 30 leaves, of which 28 are covered on both sides with draw- 
ings in pen and ink made c. 1460 by an artist profoundly 
influenced by Mantegna, to whom the book was attributed 
by Francesco Novelli, who engraved the drawings in 1795 
The technique suggests an engraver standing in a relation to 
Mantegna similar to that of Mocatto or Nicoletto da Modena 
The other is a little oblong sketchbook by Nicolas Berghem 
filled with studies oi animals in red and black chalk, with a 
few pages of landscape. Both books were discussed at some 
length in a scholarly article in the Times of February 17. 
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WHERE THERE IS NOTHING 


THE STRONGEST. (Eveleigh Nash. 


7s. net.) 


RUE happiness consists in giving rather than in 
receiving. Riches are useless without love, and 
those who acquire them suddenly often spend them 

ostentatiously. Jews are very rich and very cynical, and 
cannot be trusted owing to their Oriental origin. The 
poor, ground down by captains of industry, must not ex- 
pect help from the Church, which has greatly deteriorated 
since the days of her Founder. Much the same is true 
about Art. Art should be simple, even in a woman’s dress. 
Imagine if the masterpieces in the Louvre were overloaded 
with ornaments! Old age approaches despite powde- and 
rouge. Then what is our duty ? Not to be faint-hearted. 
Every cloud has a silver lining, and life will lead us back 
through suffering to love. The battle is indeed to the 
strongest, but “‘strength”’ does not necessarily mean 
‘“‘ material strength’ indeed, rather the contrary. 

Not Martin Tupper, not Mrs. Markham, not even the 
late Lord Avebury, is taking the field. We are in no maiden 
lady’s drawing-room where canaries twitter and the shafts 
of the afternoon sun fall upon a little tea-table, but in the 
tremendous council chamber of one who has known the 
world, and shaken it to its foundations, and who is certain 
of his place in history. Unborn generations will remember 
the name of Georges Clemenceau, nor can his contempo- 
raries pronounce it without awe. His immortality is assured, 
whether in paradise or in the infernal ice, and he won it 
by his own efforts, not by the compliancy of circumstance. 
At the Last Judgment vast and solid is the material that 
such a man will provide. The triumph of France and the 
misery of Europe will be piled—into which scale we know 
not, but with the sound of thunder the opposing scale will 
kick the beam. The Sentence is about to be pronounced, 
the Heavenly Hosts stand attentive. But at the last 
moment one of the subordinate angels—she who looks 
after art—will come up with ‘“ The Strongest’ and one 
or two other novels in her lap, and Michael will raise them 
to his starry forehead, rapidly to absorb their contents. 
He will apprehend the foregoing maxims and the following 

lot :— 
Henri au Grand Sérieux (the name is not printed thus, 
but Michael naturally knows characters by their real names) 
—Henri au Grand Sérieux, after a turbulent and aristocratic 
youth, falls in love with the wife of Monsieur Parvenu, his 
friend. That love is returned and a girl born, whom 
Parvenu, immersed in his commercial schemes, is deceived 
by the Doctor into accepting as his own, although at first he 
exclaimed ‘‘ Impossible!’’ Madame Parvenu dies, and 
imagine the pathos of Grand Sérieux’s position now! A 
father and a Frenchman, he has to watch his own daughter 
growing up in surroundings that he cannot approve, for 
it is terrible, the condition of the workpeople in Parvenu’s 
paper factory, and his taste is bad and his ideals coarse, 
and worst of all, he destines his supposed child for a brilliant 
marriage which shall consolidate his position in society. 
Things come to a crisis with the arrival of the fascinating 
but corrupt Comtesse des Intrigues, whom Grand Sérieux 
has known in his unregenerate days and whom Parvenu 
hopes to wed. She interests herself in finding a mate for 
the girl. Terrific is the struggle, which is transferred to 
Paris and conducted with the heartlessness so characteristic 
of that capital. The countess is surrounded by her allies 
—Baron Cynico; the international financier, Quai d’Orsay, 
the gilded diplomat; Madame de Mimonde, the Abbé 
Tartuffe, and a host of others; and she leads the rout 
until the inexperienced girl is intoxicated. In vain does 
Grand Sérieux put forth his own candidate, an honourable 
Frenchman who has travelled in India, but seldom speaks. 
He is outmanceuvred, and his daughter decides at the same 


By Georges Clemenceau. 
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moment that she will marry the diplomat and that strikes 
must be put down by force. She reacbes these decisions 
against her better judgment, which she stils by Injebting 
morphia, so that at the final scene she is a trifle dazed, 
That scene, like the rest of the book, does not repay quota- 
tion, but “I, not you, am her father”’ is its theme, and 
its concluding sentence is ‘‘ Now I will live for forgiveness.” 

Thus far the Archangel Michael, and tosses the volume 
into the appropriate scale. But while it is falling we, who 
have not the sense of eternal values, may with propriety 
ask ourselves another question. Was the volume written 
sincerely ? Say “no,” and nothing else need be said; 
the Tiger in 1898 was off his feed, so he turned out a novel. 
But say “‘ yes,” and some interesting considerations ensue. 
The great and successful statesman whose iron will has 
modified history is giving us his impressions of the world 
where he was so active. The book now becomes as precious 
as the Confessions of Aurelius or the poems of Frederick 
the Great. France, Clemenceau’s lodestar, for whom he 
would have died, for whom he has urged millions to die; 
France, for whose sake he has outwitted humanitarians 
and economists and ruined Europe—France is about to 
re-emerge from his mind in the form of fiction. One reads 
with an awe which seems to have sustained most critics to 
the end. But at last a new emotion asserts itself: bore- 
dom ; France and its contents appear to be dead. Pinch 
the book where you will, and it does not move. Not only 
are the characters “dead” in the technical sense, being 
mere bundles of qualities, but the scenery, the social face 
of Paris, is also defunct, which is most surprising, consider- 
ing the writer’s career. He, to whom all sections of society 
must have been open, reads as if he had never been any- 
where or seen anything. Compare his account of a costly 
evening party with Miss Daisy Ashford’s, or, if this test 
be too severe, with anything out of Alphonse Daudet or 
Thackeray. Hum of life, vividness of details—he transmits 
neither. Vague rhetoric and clumsy satire are all that he 
achieves, until one cannot believe that Georges Clemenceau 
was ever invited to any evening party, costly or cheap. 
The chapters about the factory and the modiste’s are 
equally extinct, and the pall is provided by the cloud of 
sentimental morality of which specimens have already 
been given, and which envelops the whole afiair. Is it 
thus that he conceives our civilization ? 

The obvious reply is ‘“‘ No. He conceives it otherwise, 
as his actions prove. Do not make so much fuss. He 
happens not to be a good novelist, and there the mystery 
ends.” But does it end? May not Clemenceau have 
correctly transcribed his most sacred visions, and his 
books and his life be one? Human nature is so eerie 
that the possibility must be contemplated. The Paris 
he fought for may be the Paris .¢ depicts. The Justice 
he talks about may, like the Justice he writes about, 
be nothing but the moral perspiration that is incidental 
to an elderly man. His acts, like his art, may be built 
round a void, and if we could enter his mind, we might find 
in it only the feeblest image of the world that we love. 
Little is known about the psychology of ‘‘ greatness,” 
for, naturally impressed by the men who rule our fortunes, 
we adopt in all ranks a modest attitude towards them. 
We assume that a statesman who feels strongly about 
France feels a France that is fine, and that his sensations 
are more vivid than our own, although he may not be able 
to express them artistically. Yet hints to the contrary 
occur, and “‘ The Strongest ’’ confirmsthem. Its mediocrity 
is so complete as to suggest that Clemenceau sees our 
lovely and tragic earth as a half-lit picture where youths 
kill one another and emperors fall and boundaries are 
readjusted in terms of universal insipidity. All is relative, 
and of course his Germany is less valuable than his France. 
But is his France as valuable as one’s own Germany ? 
And at the Last Judgment a strange miracle may occur. 
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“The Strongest,” though thrown by an angelic hand, 
may fail to reach either pan of the scales for which it is 
destined. It will be too light, lighter than air; it will 
float in the final wind and be blown into limbo. The 
deeds of the novelist, the blood and the tears that he 
caused, the victories that he won for his country—they 
will remain, and by them he will be judged and assigned 
to his appropriate eternity. But when the search is 
extended to the central sanctum where he says to himself, 
“T did this,” and also “I am I,” nothing may be found in 
it except a pinch of dust. 
E. M. F. 


FEEBLE-MINDED AND OTHERS 


PsYCHOLOGY OF THE NORMAL AND SUBNORMAL. By Henry 
Herbert Goddard, Ph.D. (Kegan Paul. 25s. net.) 


R. GODDARD'S book mingles two different elements, 
LD) On the one hand, it is a very excellent text-book 
for those who wish to know the most prevalent 
modern view with regard to thought, feeling and their 
physiological conditions; on the other hand, the book 
embodies Dr. Goddard’s extensive experience of the 
feeble-minded, and uses this experience to throw light 
upon the mental processes of those who have not yet been 
convicted of feeble-mindedness. The writer is modern 
in all things. For example, he has two chapters on 
“Thot ’—not, as we at first supposed, an Egyptian 
deity, but the American phonetic spelling of ‘‘ thought,” 
the spelling being presumably adopted to economize 
“thot,” 

The author places himself frankly at the standpoint 
of observation rather than introspection as the method 
of obtaining psychological data. He points out that so 
long as introspection is the method employed, it is necessary 
to begin the study of mind with an exceedingly complex 
and advanced instance, namely, the mind of the 
psychologist, whereas by the method of external observa- 
tion it is possible to adopt the procedure of every other 
science, and begin by studying the simplest cases. From 
this point of view, of course, the study of animal psychology 
should precede that of human beings, and the careful 
investigations which have been made of the ‘amceba’s 
behaviour should be put at the basis of the science. In 
the study of specially human psychology, idiots and the 
feeble-minded have many advantages (as subjects) over 
people of normal intelligence, because their mental 
processes are simpler. 

There is one respect in which Dr. Goddard does not go 
so far as some others of the school to which he belongs. 
He continues, that is to say, to speak of “‘ consciousness.” 
We find statements such as the following: ‘‘ Just how 
consciousness results from nerve action—whether that 
action be in the cortex or elsewhere—is not known.” 
So long as consciousness is not analysed to the point of 
being analysed away, there will remain an appearance of 
mystery in the supposed transition from neural to mental 
processes. The extrusion of “‘ consciousness ”’ as one of 
the fundamentals of psychology was begun by William 
James, and has been carried further by his successors, 
with great profit for the unification of science. But Dr, 
Goddard has, we feel, a certain desire to avoid whatever 
is still very startling and polemical, especially in the region 
of pure theory. To have adopted a revolutionary view 
of consciousness would no doubt have distracted his 
readers’ attention from less doubtful matters which he is 
more anxious to emphasize. 

Dr. Goddard is exceedingly interesting on the subject 
of the emotions, in regard to which he, in the main, follows 
Angelo Mosso, while taking full account of the epoch- 
making researches of Cannon. The nervous system is 
twofold, being divided into what is called the central 
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nervous system and the sympathetic nervous system, 
Mosso’s view, as quoted by Dr. Goddard, is that “ the 
seat of the emotions lies in the sympathetic nervous 
system.”’ Cannon and others have shown that the 
emotions are likewise intimately connected with the 
ductless glands, secretions from which appear to be the 
causes of rage and fear, and probably of many other 
emotions, Large extracts are quoted from Cannon’s 
observations on the adrenal gland, and on the effects of 
its secretion, which is called adrenin. The James-Lange 
theory of the emotions was a step towards such observations 
and theories, It is interesting to find that the part of 
it which was at the time most objected to, namely, the 
physiological causation of emotion, is the very part which 
has proved most solid. It is also interesting to find that, 
as regards physiological causation, it may be possible 
to make a real distinction between the emotional and 
cognitive parts of our mental life, since the former is 
connected, if Mosso is to be believed, with the sympathetic 
nervous system, while the latter finds its physiological 
antecedents in the central nervous system. 


The other aspect of Dr. Goddard’s book is his use of 
material derived from the feeble-minded. He regards 
feeble-mindedness as merely arrested development, and 
classifies the feeble-minded according to their “ mental 
age.” That is to say, he regards the mentality of a feeble 
minded adult as essentially the same as that of a child, 
younger or older, according to the degree of feeble-minded- 
ness. Above those who are technically classified as feeble 
minded there is a very large class of persons called 
“morons,” of less than the normal mentality, but yet able 
to cope with life in fairly easy circumstances, Various 
tests are given by which the degree of feeble-mindedness 
can be measured, and brought into relation with the 
development of normal children, It is laid down that our 
mental capacity (as opposed to attainments) ought to 
increase up to about the age of twenty. But as we read 
a horrible suspicion grows upon us, just as it does when 
reading Swift’s ‘‘ Voyage among the Houyhnhnms.” Just 
as there we began by regarding the Yahoos as quite 
distinct from ordinary human beings, and gradually find 
this belief being undermined, so Dr. Goddard allows us 
to suppose at first that the feeble-minded are a com- 
paratively small section of the human race, while as we 
read we find that they grow gradually more and more 
numerous, until at last hardly anybody is excluded, except 
the directors of institutions and captains of industry. 
The present reviewer must confess to having many of the 
characteristics distinctive of the feeble-minded, such, for 
example, as forgetting the day of the month, and being 
incompetent in the manipulation of mechanical models, 
We gather (though this, of course, is not said explicitly) 
that a wage-earner must be feeble-minded, since otherwise 
he would have had enough skill to become a capitalist. 
It follows, of course, that the wage-earners ought to be 
willing to accept the guidance of the capitalists in all 
those higher questions of politics which they cannot hope 
to understand. We see in this suggestion a most hopeful 
line of inquiry, which no doubt our millionaires will per- 
ceive the wisdom of endowing. 

Apart, however, from this very natural enthusiasm of 
the specialist, Dr. Goddard’s book is to be highly recom- 
mended. Psychology in recent years has made greater 
advances in America than in any other country, and much 
of what these advances have secured is set forth here in 
a readable and easily intelligible form. B. R. 

THERE is likely to be another increase in the price of new 
novels shortly, says the Bookman’s Journal. The general 
price of new novels to-day is 7s., and this, it is stated, is. 
iasufficiert, owing to the high cost of production. The new 
price may be 8s. or 9s. for the novel of average length. 
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THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 


RFALITIES OF War. By Philip Gibbs. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


HE war writing of Mr. Gibbs presents an interesting 
problem. He appears to be areasonably sensitive 
observer, he has had exceptional opportunities for 

observing, and he writes with considerable fluency. Why, 
then, does his writing affect us so little? Why is it that 
when his narrative paddles in blood and viscera we feel so 
little horror, and that when he describes the heroic gaiety 
of the fighting man we listen, puzzled and without under- 
standing ? We are unmoved, as at the performance of a 
bad actor ; the analogy is not a good one, however, for we 
feel no discrepancy between Mr. Gibbs’ intention and his 
achievement. His writing, which, while not particularly 
rich in clichés, does usually follow the line of least resistance, 
is nevertheless adequate, we feel, to what he has to say. 
It is in this direction that we find the solution of our 
problem. Mr. Gibbs’ style has no definite and unique 
outline ; it is, as it were, a composite style, his voice has 
the indistinctness of the voice of a crowd. The style is 
adequate to his purpose because his sentiments have 
something of the same quality. They furnish, as it were, 
the Greatest Common Measure of the more intelligent 
opinion and the more decent feeling about the war. It is 
for this reason that Mr. Gibbs does not move us. He is at 
the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere ; we have 
no shock either of heat or cold. It is doubtless for the 
same reason that he was so successful a war correspondent ; 
his pictures were always within the focus of the average 
intelligence and imagination. But all this is now amongst 
our “ givens.”” We accept it as we accept the statement 
that Great Britain is an island. In each of Mr. Gibbs’ 
war books he seems to perform a fresh circumnavigation, 
and comes back with the information that—Great Britain 
is an island. We do not deny that Mr. Gibbs has been 
prominent amongst those who have given us our elementary 
education in these matters; we are prepared now, however, 
for a larger measure of the truth. Mr. Gibbs makes it 
clear that he intends to hide nothing of the truth in his 
present book. But as we read on we find nothing that is 
not perfectly familiar to us ; on many points, indeed, we 
feel that Mr. Gibbs’ perception of reality, as revealed by 
the war, lags behind our own. How else are we to account 
for a passage such as the following ? 

My own belief is that the war was no proof against the Christian 
faith, but rather is a revelation that we are as desperately in need 
of the spirit of Christ as at any time in the history of mankind. 
But I think the clergy of all nations, apart from a heroic and saintly 
few, subordinated their faith, which is a gospel of charity, to 
nationallimitations ....... The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of Cologne, and the clergy who spoke from many pulpits, 
in many nations, under the Cross of Christ, still stoked up the fires 
of hate, and urged the armies to go on fighting ‘‘in the cause of 
Justice,” ‘‘for the defence of the Fatherland,” ‘‘ for Christian 
righteousness,”’ to the bitterend. Those words are painful to write, 
but, as I am writing this book for truth’s sake, at all cost, I let 
them stand..... 

“ At all cost.” Surely this note of tragic resolution is 
a little unnecessary. That the clergy were as undistin- 
guishably “‘ patriotic” as the purely worldly leaders of the 
people is surely a commonplace. Mr. Gibbs’ dismay points 
to an unattractive innocence that does not inspire confidence 
in his grasp of the “ realities of the war.” e have supped 
full of worse horrors than this. 

We suppose it is due to the same innocence that certain 
feelings are described in a way which seems to us—well, 
unnecessary. 

The Commander-in-Chief read out a speech to us, thanking us 
for our services, which, he said, had helped him to victory, because 
we had heartened the troops and the people by our work, It wasa 


recognition by the leader of our armies that, aschroniclers of war, we 
had been a spiritual force behind his arms. It was a reward for 
many mournful days, for much agony of spirit, for hours of danger— 
some of us had walked often in the ways of death—and for exhausting 
labours, which we did so that the world might know what British 
soldiers had been doing. 
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Mr. Gibbs is curiously averse to letting things be taken 
for granted, even when they are well within any reader’s 
imagination : 

Curses and prayers surged up in my heart. How long was this 
to go on—this massacre of youth, this agony of men ? 


As an onlooker, I was overwhelmed by the full measure of all this 
tragicdrama. Thevastnessand the duration of its horror appalled 
me. I went to my billet in an old monastery, and sat there in the 
darkness, my window glimmering with the faint glow of distant 
shell-flashes, and said, ‘‘O God, give us victory to-morrow, if that 
may help ustotheend. OChrist, have pity on our boys!” Then 
to bed, without undressing. 


I hated it all, with a cold hatred; and I went on hating it for 
years that seem a lifetime. I was not alone in that hatred, and 
other men had greater cause, though it was for their sake that | 
suffered most, as an observer of their drama of death. . . . As 
observers, we saw most of the grisly game. 

Mr. Gibbs leaves us in no doubt as to his personal 
sensitiveness. Doubtless there were some who did not 
appreciate the tragedy of the war ; it is evident that Mr, 
Gibbs was not one of these. And yet, as we have said 
his narrative moves us but litile. His descriptions 
of the initiation of the new armies, of the terrible winter 
of 1915, of the battles of the Somme, of the last great 
German assault, are all, in a curious way, vague. Specific 
incidents are described briskly enough ; it is the accom- 
panying reflections, the emotional nexus, which blurs the 
effect. Whether he is writing about a battle, a hospital, 
or a conversation in an officers’ mess, we have the same odd 
impression of unreality, of inadequacy, of indefiniteness, 
We cannot see the trees for the wood. Mr. Gibbs deals in 
massed effects, and uses a vocabulary of general terms, 
with the result that we are merely confused. He is like a 
poet who uses the poetic vocabulary and deals in “‘ poetic” 
emotions. ‘‘Horror,’”’ for instance, cannot be communi- 
cated, but only a particular emotion which may be horrible. 
Thus, in describing the despair which attacked some 
individuals during the battles of the Somme, Mr. Gibbs 
says this despair was “ deep as the wells of human tragedy 
in many hearts,” a phrase which conveys nothing whatever. 

But it is for his descriptions of actual ‘‘ events ”’ that Mr. 
Gibbs’ book will be read. There are plenty of these, both 
grave and gay, for, as he says, he wishes to illustrate all 
sides of the war. As a guide to the inner “ events ”’ of 
the war, those that happened in the minds and hearts of 
men, their hopes and their sufferings, we find Mr. Gibbs 
less satisfactory. But it is in these inner events that we 
find the realities of the war. J. W. N.S, 


ANYTE 


“‘ Why in the leafy greenwood lone 

Sit you, rustic Pan, and drone 

On a dulcet resonant reed?” 

“So that yonder cows may feed 

Up the dewy mountain passes, 

Gathering the feathered grasses.” 
Planudean Anthology, 231 (Didot). 


ISIDORUS /ASGEATES 
This mound’s a grave; pull up your pair 
Of oxen, you, and lift your share: = 
The earth you turn is ashes; here 


Scatter no seed, but shed a tear. 
Palatine Anthology, vii. 280. 


MNASALCAS 


Where the low land is wet with salt sea sprays 
We'll stand, to gaze 
Upon the close of Cypris of the Sea, 
The poplar-tree 
Shading the fount, and russet halcyons dipping 
Their bills, and sipping. 
Palatine Anthology, ix. 333. 
R. A. Furness. 
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DIVERSIONS OF A FOLK-LORIST 


Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY; AND OTHER LITERARY PIECES. By 
Sir James George Frazer. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 


NE of Browning’s best-known passages celebrates 
O the attraction of pieces of work done out of the 
usual vocation of the worker; and this would 
of itself recommend any volume of purely literary essays 
bygthe author of “The Golden Boug .”’ Not, indeed, 
that Sir James Frazer has managed to keep anthropology 
and comparative religion out altogether. The “ Bio- 
graphical Sketches ’’ which occupy just half the volume 
show the dyer’s hand most. If the motto “ Tantum 
relligio potuit suadere malorum ”’ is not actually inscribed 
on the longest—that on Cowper—one reads it pretty 
constantly between the lines. That on Robertson Smith 
is positively disappointing, for Sir James’s personal 
reminiscences of that most interesting and many-sided 
scholar would have been much more welcome than fresh 
inculcations of the undoubted fact that “sacramental 
conceptions are not confined to Christianity.” The third 
paper, devoted to the Australian anthropologists Fison 
and Howitt, is lighter and more varied. 

But there is nothing, even in this part of the book, 
that detracts from its general pleasantness; and the 
whole of the rest of its contents deserves to be called very 
pleasant indeed. To some of us the Latin dedication 
to Mr. Wyse, and still more the Latin postscript ‘‘ Ad 
Libellum Suum,” have and will have by no means the 
least pleasing effect. One may clear one’s mind of all 
mere prejudice to the uttermost ; but the fact remains 
that, for what may be widely called epigraphy, there 
is nothing like Latin. However, only three or four pages 
thus insult the pure modernist; and he may browse, 
unhindered by learned languages, on all the rest. The 
first sixty pages, generally headed ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley,” 
may perhaps require, to some very “ pernickity ”’ readers, 
a slight preparatory warning. Neither in the initial 
“Visit to Coverley Hall’’—a supposed reconstitution 
of Sir Roger’s home as it appears to-day—nor in the 
following pseudo-Spectator papers, does the writer make 
the least attempt to write Addisonese. If the first has 
any model, it is Washington Irving, and good Washington 
Irving. And if the others have any, it is certainly not 
the famous paper with which Henry Esmond half deceived 
Beatrix. They are all very good reading, especially Sir 
Roger’s visit to Bentley (though hypercritics may object 
that that formidable Master, though he used to act in 
tyrant’s vein, spoke and wrote rather in a bantering 
vernacular) and his rescue of a woman from the Mohocks. 

“Much might be said on both sides ”’ as to Sir James’s 
version of the Perseus story, under the title of “‘ The 
Quest of the Gorgon’s Head.’’ So distinguished a folk- 
lorist ought to know the good points of a good story ; 
and there are few better stories than this. Perhaps one 
should take the judgment of some reader who does not 
know either Ovid or William Morris; for here Perseus 
has no wings and no Andromeda, and the fates of Atlas, 
Phineus and Polydectes jointly furnish forth the death 
of the last-named only. But “ uncouth, unmissed.”’ 

The ‘‘ Miscellanies ’”’ at the end of the volume include, 
among other things, some verse ; a translation of Mérimée’s 
little masterpiece ‘‘ The Taking of the Redoubt ’’; and 
a noteworthy ‘‘ Contrast of Italy and Modern Greece,” 
in which the lamentable breach of continuity in the 
Greek case, caused by the absence of any worthy memorials 
of medieval and earlier modern existence, is strikingly 
brought out, though perhaps Sir James’s condemnation 
of the Byzantines might have been a little relieved by 





mentioning what they did for the novel. 
Last of all comes a group of the shortest, but not the 
least interesting papers of all. ‘‘My Old Study” is a 
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record—happier in prose than Tennyson’s much laughe?- 
at and soon cancelled rapture in verse—of that curious 
affection for a ‘‘ room ” in which one has thought and felt 
and dreamed. “‘A Dream of Cambridge” announces 
itself, and justifies the announcement; while “ Life’s 
Fitful Fever ”’ and “ Beyond the Shadows ” are two little 
passages of what one may perhaps, without offence, call 
agnostic bibliolatry, which are at least not too far be’ -v 
Newman’s famous avowal of homesickness on the same 
subject. 

It is a great thing to say that the attraction of the book 
is enough to make us forgive one appalling statement—that 
“the memory of John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, even 
if the frigid conceits and harsh numbers of his verses 
were forgotten, would live ”’ in the prose of Walton. But 
let us not be angry—only sad. That pure fire should 
seem cold, and pure nectar harsh, to a deserving human 
fellow-creature is very sad; but, after all, it is no such 


uncommon experience. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


JAPANESE NAMES 


JAPANESE NAMES AND How To READ THEM: A MANUAL FOR ART 
COLLECTORS AND STUDENTS. By Albert J. Koop and Hogitaro 
Inada. PartI. (Eastern Press. 63s. complete.) 


THE Chinese say ‘‘ a good critic does not look at seals and 
signatures till he has examined every other part of the picture ; 
a great critic will have no need to look at seals and signatures 
at all.’ But the Western study of Far Eastern art has not 
yet reached a stage where it can dispense with subsidiary 
clues. “Signatures have at any rate a negative value. A 
painting that bears a third-rate nineteenth-century artist’s 
name is not likely to be of earlier date. In the case of 
European works of art such questions only arise in connection 
with deliberate forgeries: critics do not in general discuss 
whether a picture belongs to the eight or fifteenth century. 
Yet such disputes are the commonplaces of Oriental con- 
noisseurship. Frequently paintings, Japanese or Chinese, 
which have been sold as originals, are found to be actually 
labelled and inscribed as late copies. 

Against these and other impositions the collector (where 
instinct fails) must arm himself by a study of native writing ; 
and for the deciphering of Japanese inscriptions no better aid 
than ‘‘ Japanese Names” could possibly have been devised. 

The dictionary of ‘‘ characters used in names ”’ (which forms 
the central feature of the book) is arranged on a novel plan, 
designed (we quote the author’s Preface) 


to make reference to them a matter of the utmost ease and dispatch 
Many other new and original features distinguish the work, among 
which may be mentioned the grouping of the Kana signs and the 
Genji symbols, the handy lists of Nengo characters and dates, and 
the articles on the formation of Personal Names and Titles, par- 
ticularly the nanori and zoku mio. The beginner is specially catered 
for in a chapter on Typical Signatures and a list of the commoner 
characters with their chief readings in names, dates and the like. 


In many ways it is more difficult to read Japanese than 
Chinese. In the case of each character it must be decided 
whether it is to be read with its native Japanese pronunciation 
or in the Sinico-Japanese way, i.e, as a Chinese loan-word ; 
and if as a loan-word, which of the three Sinico-Japanese 
readings is to be preferred ? 

It will be seen that the meaning of a Japanese sentence may 
be understood by one +o could neither read it correctly 
out loud nor properly transcribe the personal and place- names 
occurring in it. But Japanese poetry abounds in proper 
names, using them decoratively as the Greeks did; and it 
cannot be read with pleasure, or even scanned properly, unless 
the correct readings are known. Hence the value of this book 
to students of Japanese literature. 

As for the collector—it may not be true that “ collecting ”’ 
is (as has been suggested) the last resource of feeble intelli- 
gences; but the authors have taken especial pains to convey 
their information in the easiest manner possible. Hence- 
forward many who have regarded the deciphering of Japanese 
inscriptions as a kind of miracle will have less respect for the 
thaumaturge. A. D. W. 
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MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 


THE DEATH OF MauRIcE. By Barry Pain. (Skeffington. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


THE ANCIENT ALLAN, By H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
net.) 


N the publishers’ announcement which accompanies 
“The Death of Maurice ’’ there is a suggestion that 
the reader may well be surprised to find that a 
humorist is capable of writing a really well-designed and 
cleverly worked-out mystery novel. But we should have 
thought that humorous writing depended almost entirely 
for its success upon the author’s sense of design, and his 
ability to give it adequate expression. He, of all writers, 
cannot afford to leave anything en /’air, anything to the 
imagination, for it is not to the imagination that he makes 
his appeal, but to the reader’s sense of fancy and delight 
in invention. With all due respect we might liken him 
in the world of letters to the music-hall artist in the thea- 
trical world, whose performances appear to be spon- 
taneous, accidental almost, whereas there is not an action, 
movement, glance which is unrelated to the expert whole. 
“ The Death of Maurice ” is a very good example of the 
high level of Mr. Barry Pain’s technical accomplishment. 
From the opening chapter it might almost be said to 
“* play itself,” so easy and sure is the author’s touch, and 
yet he has guarded against monotony by giving us a great 
deal more of real characterization than is usual in such 
stories. Who killed Maurice Carteret is never a tragic 
question ; it is not even a startling one. A moment or 
two after his death, his friend, while he waited for the 
man-servant to fetch the police, heard, beyond the garden, 
someone playing the flute—a fragment of “ Solveig’s 
Song.” It was a still, clear night. Maurice lay dead on 
the garden path, and then there came the sound of the 
flute. Who killed Maurice Carteret? Who could it be 
playing the flute ? It is not that these questions seem to 
fall hard on one another in the mind of the reader; but 
they seem to be of precisely equal importance and interest. 
They suggest that there is, in either case, a little problem 
to be solved, and, if you are sufficiently interested in human 
nature to care to study the widely different reactions of 
a certain circle of people to either of these questions . 
“come with me, dear reader,” says Mr. Barry Pain. 
Thus, very cleverly, the author keeps us in two minds. 
While we accompany him on his search he presents each 
character in so intriguing a way that we forget what we 
are after until, the moment our curiosity is fully roused, 
we are made aware that, after all, our real business is to find 
the murderer. Is the murderer ever really found? And 
who was it, finally, who played the flute? Some readers 
will find a perfectly satisfactory answer to both these 
questions, but others will be left wondering. 
“The Ancient Allan,” Sir Rider Haggard’s new novel, 
is a far simpler variety of the pastime novel. It opens 
on a familiar note: 


Now I, Allan Quatermain, come to the weirdest (with one or two 
exceptions perhaps) of all the experiences which it has amused me 
to employ my idle hours in recording here in a strange land, for 
after all England is strange to me. 


This is the kind of thing to settle down to when the des- 
tination is Devonshire, if it is not Cornwall; but, alas! it 
needs—it dreadfully needs—the flying interruptions out- 
side the carriage window—the mysterious interruptions of 
people’s sandwiches—the indignant emotion aroused by 
the tea-basket, and the blissful sight of the train making a 
great scallop round the blue edge of the sea—to enable 
us to swallow such a very dusty dose of ancient Egypt. 
Here is battle, murder and sudden death, wheels within 
chariot wheels, villains and heroes and black slaves, who in 
their land were kings ; here is the mighty battle with the 
crocodile, the torture of the boat—all the ingredients that 
once upon a time, only to get a whiff of, knew us hungry. 
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But nowadays, to read of how one was placed in an open 
boat and another boat put on top, so that only the head 
and hands remained outside—to be launched on a river and 
allowed to linger—awakes no response in us at all. 


K. M, 
A PARTY 


UNCLE LIonEL. By S. P. B. Mais. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 
AS it ever happened to the reader to be ushered 
H into a room where there are a large number of 
persons who know one another so well, so incredibly 
well, who are upon such charming, familiar terms that 
he would imagine they had been at one golden time all 
babies together in a common nursery, leaping about in the 
firelight while good Nanny prepared their baths? It is 
not the most comfortable experience for the stranger. 
Man may be an adaptable creature, but to slough off a 
skin, acquire a protective colouring, equip himself with a 
hood and sting or velvet paws, is not an affair of five 
minutes. The only possible adjustment in the circum- 
stances is to adopt an air of keen animation and plunge— 
listening, taking it all for granted, knowing it all inside 
out. The reader to whom this has happened will remember, 
perhaps, how he smiled until he felt himself in yellow 
stockings cross-gartered ; how, finally, he was conscious 
of that air of animation withdrawing from him, beam 
by beam, until it set in his bosom like a declining sun. 

“Uncle Lionel” puts us in mind of this experience, 
but with the difference that this time we are buttonholed 
by the person who really does know more about everybody 
else than they could know about themselves, though he is 
for ever telling us in the same breath that this world is not 
his world any more than it is ours. This estrangement is 
valuable because it frees him from the necessity of explain- 
ing ‘“‘ why.” These are the facts—make of them what 
you please—and if you must have a Kaiser to hang, there 
is always the modern spirit lurking over there in the 
corner and calling the tune. 

So we find ourselves in the midst of Patricia and Michael 
and Joan and Renton and Phyllis and Wreford and 
Héléne and Trefusis, and where they met each other or 
how long they have known each other we cannot make 
out. Suffice it that they are all talking at once and 
squabbling and going off with one another, and falling in 
and out of love for no earthly reason we can discover. 
There is no plan, and Michael and Patricia are only more 
prominent than the others because they are more 
extravagant. Who is Patricia? A collection of ugly, 
shrewish, slangy remarks delivered at Michael, who adores 
her, and has the habit of disappearing—to be discovered 
by Uncle Lionel in surroundings that are of a decidedly 
Russian blend. But they have no more body or soul 
than the rest of their ‘‘set.”” Again we find ourselves 
wondering at the author’s patience—nay, it is more than 
that—at the ease with which he can amuse himself, for 
that he is roundly, soundly amused from cover to cover 
is plain to see. For him there are still traces of dew 
upon the old story of innocent little Phyllis taken to 
Brighton by the villain, only to find out at the last possible 
moment that his bedroom key is the same as her bedroom 
key. It is sorry fun to watch Mr. Mais gathering this 
shop-soiled old flower with quite an air and putting it in 
his pages. But we should have been prepared by the 
remark of a minor heroine a little earlier: 

“ Héléne,” snorted Beatrice, ‘‘ do preserve some sense of decency.” 


“But I shall. We’ve thrashed it all out. We're going to have 
strings and strings of babies .. .” 


It is a nice question which of these two emotional moments 
is the more faded. 

But come, let us slip away. The party is still ‘going on. 
The party is going on for ever ; but so, thank God, are the 
sky and the moving sea. K.M 
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MARGINALIA 


F all the peculiar phenomena observable in recent 
French literature the plays of M. Frangois de 
Curel are probably the most peculiar, M. de 
Curel, who in private life is a millionaire and a mighty 
hunter of wild boars, first loomed on the dramatic horizon 
in the nineties of last century. Since then he has proceeded 
from triumph to triumph, until now he has his place on the 
repertory of the Comédie Frangaise and his armchair 
in the Academy. But his success is not merely one of 
academic esteem. M. de Curel is popular. In Paris, 
a week or two ago, no fewer than three of his pieces were 
being given simultaneously. ‘‘ La Nouvelle Idole’”’ was 
playing at the Comédie Frangaise; “La Fille Sauvage ” 
had been revived at one of the theatres on the Boulevards, 
and a new piece, “L’Ame en Folie,” was drawing un- 
precedented crowds to the Théatre des Arts. 

What is the secret of this drama which enraptures 
equally the professor; and the great public? We ask in 
some bewilderment, and, like an oracle, a voice out of 
the past replies: 

The first that broke silence was good old Ben, 

Prepared before with canary wine, 

And he told them plainly he deserved the bays, 

For his were called works, where others were but plays. 

Mé. de Curel’s secret is revealed: ‘‘ His were called works, 
where others were but plays.’’ One had only to listen 
to the remarks of the audience in the entr’actes of “‘ L’Ame 
en Folie”? to be made certain that this was the correct 
answer, ‘C'est bien, n’est-ce pas? Ca vous fait penser.” 
M. de Curel makes you think ; that is why he is in the 
Academy. 

M. de Curel has been wittily described as an “ aristocrate 
autodidacte ’’; and on reading or seeing one of his plays 
one does distinctly get the impression of a man who has 
suddenly found out that there exists a world of ideas 
and is intoxicated by his discovery. Like those Sunday 
speakers in Hyde Park who tell one such wonderful things 
about Hebrew and Herbert Spenser, M. de Curel is chiefly 
preoccupied by the conflict between science and religion. 
In endless dialogues, in set speeches of prodigious length 
and couched in swellingly noble language, he thrashes out 
the Problems of the Universe. ‘‘Ca vous fait penser!” 
The audience listens earnestly. At the most sublime 
moments people feel as though they were in church. The 
plays—no, we apologize, the works—of M. de Curel are 
the Parisian’s substitute for Sunday service. Everybody 
is satisfied: the actors feel themselves honoured and 
uplifted at having been made the mouthpieces of Thought ; 
the public is equally proud and pleased at being taken 
seriously by a Thinker and at being able to understand 
every word he says. 

Let us look at ‘‘L’Ame en Folie,” M. de Curel’s last 
work. The hero and principal mouthpiece of Thought 
is a rough and rugged country gentleman living in complete 
seclusion on the fringes of a vast forest. He divides 
his time between country sports and meditation. His 
wife is a good simple soul, incapable of following her 
husband’s mental flights, content with her housekeeping 
and her religion. Their sylvan quietude is disturbed by 
the arrival of an actress niece, the budding Bernhardt of 
the day, and a young dramatist of genius. The niece 
has fled from Paris in order to escape from the dramatist; 
The dramatist, who is in love, pursues. Now comes the 
hero’s opportunity ; he begins to talk, at immense length, 
about love. Period after period of eloquence rolls forth. 
Love is fundamentally a physical passion. Horrifying 
discovery! Darwin tells us that we are related to the 
animals, The conduct of the niece and the dramatist 
may be precisely paralleled by the conduct of the hinds 
and stags of the autumnal forest. Nature drives them 
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irresistibly together. The niece, it seems, has Platonic 
feelings towards a middle-aged man of genius ; she doesn’t 
want to yield to the dramatist. But nature will be too 
strong, she won’t be able to help it. And sure enough 
the hero’s prophecy comes true; nature is too strong, 
she can’t help it, and in the end they go back to Paris 
together. Meanwhile the huge and formidable Venus 
of Lucretius has even assailed the hero’s wife. Without 
being in love with the young dramatist, she feels violently 
attracted towards him. But the hero had foreseen it 
all, and pursues his stag-on-the-mountain analogies un- 
perturbed. However, the play could not be allowed to 
finish on this low Darwinian level. And so, in the last 
act, M. de Curel gives his plot a slight tilt upwards and 
the arguments suddenly shoot off into higher, mystical 
realms. The wife, whose dme we had left very much en 
folie, succumbs to heart failure. But she takes half-an- 
hour to die—time enough for a new and unexpected 


' mouthpiece to take up the thread of the argument. A 


skeleton, illuminated by green limelight, appears before 
the dying woman’s eyes, and in a blood-curdling stage 
whisper imparts to her the revelation of a higher truth 
than ever her husband, with his deplorable stag-complex, 
has guessed at. We human beings are nearer to 
the angel than to the stag. For there ave angels, there 
is a soul and a future life. The mad soul recovers its 
sobriety in time to take wing towards the better worlds 
of the skeleton’s revelation. And the curtain comes 
down upon tumultuous applause. 


We do not remember ever having witnessed a more 
fantastic entertainment. For all its oddities, however, 
it was extremely enjoyable. For there was something 
so sincere about the whole thing, the mouthpieces mouthed 
in such simple good faith, that we were completely con- 
quered. M. de Curel obviously believes with passion 
in his Great Thoughts. His faith is infectious; that is 
why he “ makes you think ’”’ and why his plays succeed. 
As plays they are grotesque. There probably never was 
a successful dramatist so totally incapable of constructing 
a play. Most of his works exist in two versions, an 
original and a revised, and his incapacity is proved by 
the fact that the revisions are quite as unstitched as the 
first drafts. M. de Curel has enough lack of cleverness 
to make it possible to believe him a great man. 


M. Cocteau, on the other hand, has so much cleverness 
that we can be perfectly certain that he is not a great 
man. His new play, “ Le Beeuf sur le Toit,” which is 
to appear at the Théatre Femina, promises to be the 
usual mixture of the amusing and the tiresome which 
we have learned to expect from him and from the members 
of his school. The principal réles in “ Le Boeuf sur le 
Toit’ are to be played by the three Italian clowns who 
act under the name of the Fratellini. At the Cirque 
Medrano, the original home of our exquisite Grock, the 
Fratellini are admirable. Will they, we wonder, retain 
their charm in the surroundings of extreme sophistication 
and of “snobisme ” into which M. Cocteau is introducing 
them? M. Cocteau further intends to produce a version 
of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” entirely revised by himself, with, 
we suppose, the Fratellini playing the principal parts. 
It is a nice point to decide whether this should be more 
amusing than tiresome or more tiresome than amusing. 

AUTOLYCUS. 


THE remaining works of Walter Crane, who died about four 
years ago, will be exhibited at Messrs. Bromhead & Cutts’s 
art galleries in Cork Street, during April and May. The 
exhibition will include about 150 pictures in oils and tempera 
and a number of drawings; among them will be a highly 
finished picture in tempera of “‘ The Sleeping Beauty, and 
Crane’s last work, which shows St. George attacking the 
combined monsters typical of Germany and Austria. 
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OXFORD NOTES 


On Tuesday next the final stage of the Statute for the 
reform of Responsions is taken. The opponents of the Statute 
have seen fit to summon the non-resident members of Con- 
vocation to throw it out. Supporters and opponents alike 
have issued a moderately worded manifesto to members of 
Convocation presenting their case. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy feature of these documents is the fact that, whereas 
of the 179 members who have lent the support of their name 
to the Statute almost all are actively engaged in teaching in 
the University, and are in touch with the actualities of the 
times, the list of nineteen opponents is as to about half com- 
prised of men who no longer take any part in the educational 
work of the University. The voting on Tuesday will show 
whether the non-residents desire, in the face of the wishes of 
the teaching-staff, to retain Greek as a compulsory subject 
for all but mathematicians, science students and pass-men at 
a time when Greek has ceased to form part of the normal 
curriculum even at the large public schools. If they do, 
they must be prepared to see the best men go in increasing 
numbers to a University which has adjusted its curriculum 
to thatof the schools. Those who do not wish that con- 
summation should come to Oxford to support the Statute 
on Tuesday next, at 2 o'clock. 

It is possible that some may not think it important to record 
their votes, since the signatories of the opposition manifesto 
have pledged themselves to press for the introduction at the 
earliest possible date of a Statute which will give relief to 
pass-men, to mathematicians and to science students. But 
even were the compromise satisfactory grave dangers would 
be run. There is no certainty that the rank and file would 
feel themselves bound to honour the pledge of the signatories ; 
even if they did, a Statute passed in June would not save the 
situation. Oxford is seriously prejudiced at the schools by 
the delay there has been over this matter: every week makes 
the position more serious. The passing of the present Statute 
will determine the question; its rejection will leave the 
controversy still unsettled. 

One good thing, and one only, may be said for this unfor- 
tunate and prolonged controversy. It has produced two 
speeches of real sincerity, moderation and fair and vote- 
winning persuasiveness. This is rare in Congregation ; but it 
will be generally admitted that the speeches of Mr. Livingstone 
and the Principal of Brasenose for their respective amend- 
ments were admirable examples of the kind of oratory which 
Congregation is entitled to expect and so seldom gets. It is 
much to be hoped that they will consent to voice the opposing 
views on Tuesday. 

The Statute for giving degrees and a share in the govern- 
ment of the University to women has passed its first stage 
without opposition. It is not that opposition is not there ; 
but so far apathy and a sense of unhappy resignation prevail, 
and a large body of opinion has not yet made itself felt. 

The Hebdomadal Council threaten us with another con- 
tentious measure this term. They are to propose that all 
University examinations shall be held out of term. This is 
apparently a concession to an imagined public opinion. The 
results, it would seem, can scarcely fail to be seriously detri- 
mental. Examiners in the larger schools will have still further 
inroads made into the holidays which are required for the 
reinvigoration of their minds, the accumulation of knowledge, 
and the study of the subjects which they have to teach. If 
complaint is to be made about the length of terms, it is that 
the tutor in full work loses freshness and inspiration at the 
end of eight weeks of exacting teaching. The effective length 
of the term should not be increased. Any such measure 
will appreciably impair the quality of teaching, and add an 
extra expense to the cost of living for all those who are taking 
examinations. 

The appointment of Mr. Truslove as Secretary to the Uni- 
versity Appointments Committee is the most important of 
the term. It is also exceedingly satisfactory: for Mr. Trus- 
love has had business as well as academic experience. It is 
generally felt that more should be done in the future than 
has been done in the past to find fitting positions for our 
students when they leave us. We hope that under Mr. 
Truslove the Appointments Committee will become a really 
integral and valuable part of our institutions. 

W.T.S.S. 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 
Dublin, February 20, 1920. 


Ir is not unusual to hear the claim made on behalf of Trinity 
College, Dublin, that it has been the cradle of Irish rebellions, 
The Rising of Easter, 1916, had the appearanceof a departure 
from tradition, in so far as its leaders were associated with 
the National University rather than with the older institution. 
But lately we have heard that Mr. de Valera’s name was Once 
upon the roll of Trinity College. Yet, while historic names 
like those of Wolfe Tone and Thomas Davis have been cited 
in proof of the association of Dublin University with Irish 
nationalism, Trinity has always emphasized a certain aloofness, 
If Synge and Mr. “‘ John Eglinton ”’ were students there, the 
institution has not stood in that intimate relation to con- 
temporary Anglo-Irish literature and thought which might 
be expected by analogy with Oxford and Cambridge. The 
University review, T. C. D., contains no evidence of activi- 
ties calculated to raise hopes in those interested in the develop- 
ment of les jeunes. Trinity’s modest contribution to the list 
of Irishmen distinguished in literature and art during the past 
quarter of a century has not been exactly proportionate to 
the virtual monopoly of culture and leisure which it has always 
represented. Irish scholarship has had to look to the Con- 
tinent, to France, Germany and Scandinavia, for the interest 
and the research of which the University of Dublin ought to 
have been the centre. 

The new Provost contributed to the fortunate process 
whereby such conditions, like many other survivals in this 
country, are being modified. Against much bigoted opposition, 
the dreaded ‘‘ Papist’’ has actually penetrated to the very 
chair which was designed to assist in his extirpation—for the 
study of the Irish language was designed as an instrument 
of proselytizing! The present Professor of Irish, Mr. Tomas 
O’Rahilly, is at once a Catholic and an enthusiastic scholar. 
He views his duties from a very different angle from that of 
those now deceased colleagues who once objected to the study 
of Gaelic literature because it was either “‘ silly or obscene.” 
That time and change are working happily even in the most 
sheltered backwaters of Irish life is evident. On the 4th of 
this month was founded the Thomas Davis Society in Trinity 
College. The desire of the founders is ‘‘ to draw the attention 
of Trinity students to a greater extent than in the past to the 
teaching of Thomas Davis.’’ The objects of the Society are 
(1) To encourage the study of the Irish language, literature 
and history ; (2) To discuss Irish social and economic ques- 
tions; (3) To maintain a library of Irish literature and of 
books relating to Ireland. It may all sound very simple and 
innocuous ; it suggests nothing of the ‘‘ Red and Green Terror” 
to which this island is reputed to be in bondage, but it is a 
significant and most hopeful sign of the changed Ireland of 
to-day. A few years ago the establishment of such a society 
would have been as incongruous and as inconceivable in 
Trinity as a speech by Mr. Winston Churchill advocating 
Soviet government. The first four lectures announced are 
“‘ Thomas Davis,” by Dr. Douglas Hyde ; ‘‘ Drama in Ireland,” 
by Lord Dunsany ; ‘‘ The Policy of Labour in Ireland,’’ by 
Mr. Thomas Johnson, Treasurer of the Irish Labour Party ; 
and “ Citizenship,’”’ by Dr. Oliver St. J. Gogarty. 

The Beecham Symphony Orchestra visited the Theatre 
Royal here this week, but, to the intense disappointment of 
many, there was not a symphony included in the, nevertheless, 
interesting programme. The omission is irreparable, for we 
have no orchestra in Ireland to which we can turn for the 
performance of those Brahms and Beethoven symphonies 
of which at least an occasional hearing is essential to one’s 
musical happiness. On the other hand, two Passacaglias by 
Mr. Cyril Scott were played for the first time in public. The 
two themes are the Irish Famine Song and the Poor Irish 
Boy, and they may have suggested the inclusion of this number 
for an Irish audience. The applause with which the pieces 
were received did not belie the calculation, but it would be 
mere politeness, or patriotic enthusiasm, to say that the com- 
positions deserved more than a succés d’estime. Preceded by 
Wagner and followed by Scriabin, Mr. Cyril Scott’s contra- 
puntal variations hardly seemed to justify their existence. 

The publishers’ spring announcements have just begun to 
circulate in advance copies. On March 1 the Talbot Press 
will publish ‘“‘ The Evolution of Sinn Fein,’’ by Professor 

R. M. Henry, M.A.; ‘‘ The Home Rule Movement,” by Mr. 
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Michael MacDonagh ; Mr. Forrest Reid’s new novel, ‘‘ Pirates 
of the Spring,’’ and ‘‘ Eight Short Stories,’”’ by Mr. Lennox 
Robinson. The selection of a professor of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, to write a history of the rise and growth of Sinn Fein, 
was an experiment worth making. I shall be surprised if 
““ The Evolution of Sinn Fein ’’ does not attract some attention 
in England. The book is just what one would not expect 
from North-East Ulster, and what one could not expect from 
any shade of Nationalist south of the Boyne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE chief interest of Messrs. Sotheby’s sale on the 4th and 
5th of March is as much literary as bibliographical, being a 
number of presentation books from Victorian authors to Locker- 
Lampson and his wife from the Rowfant Library. One of 
them gives a hint which many authors asked to write their 
names on copies of their own works may be glad to take: 
‘I wish I had given this book to F. Locker and Bertha Mary 
Locker; witness my hand, Charles Dickens.’”’ Another hint: 
‘To F. Locker, on his purchase of this book at a price beyond 
its value—Non equidem invideo, miror magis—Matthew 
Arnold.”” There is a very rare book, probably a wedding 
present to Locker’s second wife, ‘‘ Love is Enough,” printed 
on vellum, with an inscription and a manuscript poem by 
William Morris ; a thing quite outside his usual habits—indeed 
unprecedented. Another interesting book is the Tauchnitz 
Tennyson with corrections by the author. Locker-Lampson 
was certainly an indefatigable hunter of autographs, even if 
his victims were Occasionally restive. 

The second day’s sale opens with a large number of tracts 
and books of extreme rarity, being controversial books printed 
abroad, either by Reformers or Roman Catholics, with the 
addition of some Edinburgh books of early date. The sale 
then goes on to a collection of Restoration plays and some 
first-class bindings. A fine collection of Defoe follows, in- 
cluding the possibly pirated first edition of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Some rare Americana are to be sold, including the only speci- 
men of the Montagnais Indian language printed at Quebec 
in 1767. A number of Bunyan rarities reappear in the cata- 
logue ; and there are no fewer than nine manuscript Hore, 
two of which, nos. 351 and 352, are of especial interest as of 
English work, The cataloguer of no. 488 has been led into 
error by Nicolas. The great feast of St. Francis of Assisi 
is not July 16, but October 4, i.e., the Francis Confessor of 
this Calendar; so his argument falls to the ground. The 
Bible seems to be a typical French thirteenth-century one 
of the Franciscan revision criticized by Bacon. 

Collectors of fine printing will notice a lot of seventy-three 
Vale Press books, eighteen Kelmscott books and twenty 
Doves Press books from the library of Stopford Brooke, with 
four of the Villon Society issues, and an opportunity for 
making an almost complete set of Kate Greenaway books at 
one sale from three or four properties. There are also many 
Daniel Press Books, a run of 128 vols. of the Bannatyne Club, 
and several important English first editions—Jonson, Taylor 
(Garrick’s copy), Drayton, Milton, etc. The ‘“‘ Ipswich ’”’ Bale 
(lot 214) was certainly not printed at Ipswich. There are 
three incunabula, including a Venice Bible of 1478 and a 1481 
Caxton, the ‘‘ Myrrour of the World,”’ in a Roger Payne binding. 
A document of great interest, the Davenant indenture for his 
proposed new theatre in 1639, unknown to historians of the 
English drama, with a portrait of Shakespeare and of Sir 
Hugh Clopton, Shakespeare’s landlord, comes near the end of 
a varied and important sale. 


THE following books are among those recently added to the 
British Museum Library: Libri minores de nouo correcti per 
Antonium Nebrissensem, Arnaldo Guillen de Brocar, Logrofio, 
1507 ? Wanting the title and the last leaf.—Vida y exemplares 
fabulas del ingeniosissimo fabulador Esopo Frigio ... en 
todo genero de verso . . . traduzidas por Joachin Romero 
de Cepeda, I. de Leon a costa de I. Lopez, Seville, 1590. 
With woodcuts.—Pedro de Ribadeneira: Tratado de la 
Tribulacion, I. Cendrat, Barcelona, 1591.—Liber cathecumi- 
norum ad vsum Ecclesie Cathedralis Veronae, in edibus 
Stephani Sabiensis, Venice, 1536.—Instructions for the conduct 
of the Ships of War, explanatory of . . . the signals contained 
in the signal-book [1776]. Copy bearing the signature of 
Lord Howe. 
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Science 


THE PREHISTORIC HISTORY OF 
PLANTS 


ossit Prants: A Trext-Book FOR STUDENTS OF BOTANY AND 
GEoLocy.—Vol. IV. GINKGOALES, CONIFERALES, GNETALES. 
By A. C. Seward. With 190 illustrations. (Cambridge, 


University Press. 21s. net.) 


HE early history of the plant groups which now 

i cover the world with vegetation is the province of 

a science but little known to the general public, 
namely, Paleophytology, or Fossil Botany. To many 
the subject might seem drearily dry, the impressions of 
fern-like leaves broken and fractured on the shales and 
limestones appearing to be of less interest even than the 
dried specimens in a herbarium. Nevertheless, the trained 
scientist has, from material often fragmentary, recon- 
structed the history of many of the most important plant 
groups of to-day in such a way as to throw a flood of light 
on their distribution and origin. Furthermore, the 
material on which he works is sometimes much less obscure 
and fragmentary than it at first appears. Owing to the 
subtleties of chemical deposition, the cell-walls even of 
the finer tissues of plants are often replaced by permeating 
mineral matter, silica or carbonates of various sorts. The 
plant is thus embalmed in stone, when thin slices of it 
reveal its microscopic structure and hence its affinities. 
Extinct forms thus come to light, and details of their 
cell structure can be studied almost as completely as those 
of living material handled to-day in a laboratory. And 
what is quite as interesting as the extinct forms, it is 
found that species the same as or closely allied to those now 
living are discovered in places remote from those which 
they to-day inhabit. For instance, the unique genus 
Cryptomeria, to-day only endemic in Japan, was in the 
Tertiary epoch an inhabitant of Europe, and the 
world-famed Ginkgo, now native only in the Far East, in 
the Mesozoic epoch lived all over Europe and has been 
found far north in Scotland in considerable abundance ; 
while Araucaria, the typical Australian form, was one of 
the most prolific and widespread of the plant genera 
forming the Upper Mesozoic and Tertiary vegetations of 
these islands. 

Problems of distribution in space, the wanderings of 
plants and animals, derive their best and most reliable 
data from the palzontological records. It is important, 
therefore, for all who are interested in the wider problems 
of evolution, as well as for those who study in particular 
botany and geology, to have available a reliable text-book 
of the science of Paleobotany. Such a text-book is 
afforded by Professor Seward’s “‘ Fossil Plants,” which, 
begun many years ago, has now reached its fourth and 
final volume. 

The present volume deals with the Ginkgoales and the 
higher Gymnosperms. In the book are the descriptions of 
all reputable species and genera, some few of them new, 
but in a text-book covering the whole science most of the 
data naturally are based on facts already presented in 
various memoirs in many languages. The advantage of 
having even a short précis of all this scattered information 
brought together is very great, and the fact that a volume 
of this size is required to deal even so briefly in each 
instance with what is known of the fossil Gymnosperms 
alone is an indication of the extent of the material available 
for the expert student. 

Sometimes the material is in the form of foliage im- 
pressions which are often very difficult to identify satis- 
factorily, owing to the tendency which isolated species 
of one family may chance to have to mimic another and 
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quite remote species. Some things, however, like the seed 
scales of the Araucaria, are unmistakable. The best 
remains of the fossils of these groups are portions which 
have been permeated by mineral and of which the cell 
tissuesdefy decay. Ofthese the greater bulk are woods, and 
the detailed study of petrified wood is a highly technical 
branch of science, which is well handled in this volume. 

Some of the illustrations give a hint of the marvellous 
perfection of the petrifactions, but for the general public 
more might have been made of the illustrations. They 
suffice, however, for the expert, who, knowing the beauty 
of the material available, is content with illustrations of 
specific details. 

For the help of those who would study the subject still 
further the volume contains a comprehensive list of the 
literature, with references to nearly all memoirs of any 
importance bearing on fossil Gymnosperms of every age. 

The flora of the world to-day consists very largely of 
flowering plants, and in our modern landscape these bulk 
preponderatingly. It may seem strange, therefore, that the 
early history of vegetation, which these four volumes com- 
pleted by Professor Seward give us, is concluded without 
any reference to the flowering plants. The reason for this 
is that though the flowering plants, like man himself, are 
comparatively recent denizens of this world, their fossil 
records are very incomplete. Flowering plants only 
become conspicuous as fossils in the Middle Cretaceous, 
and are most numerous in the Upper Cretaceous and 
Tertiary, deposits in which it chances that well-preserved 
and favourable material is rare. The identifications of the 
fragmentary dicotyledonous leaves which are very numerous 
aiord but problematical results. Professor Seward has 
therefore decided to complete his text-book, which is based 
on comparatively reliable data, without attempting this 
great field of exploration into the early history of the 
Angiosperms. One cannot wonder at it, although one 
greatly regrets that the world is still without a general 
account of the history of flowering plants, which would be 
most useful from several points of view. 


SOCIETIES 


RoyaL.—February 12.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the 
chair. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘ Colloidal Electrolytes : Soap 
Solutions and their Constitution,’’ by J. W. McBain and C. S. 
Salmon.—“‘ On the Viscosity of Sulphur,’”’ by C. C. Farr and D. B. 
Macleod.—‘‘ On Kaufmann’s Theory of the Impact of the Piano- 
forte Hammer,”’ by C. V. Raman and B. Banerji.—‘‘ On a Theory 
of the Second Order Longitudinal Spherical Aberration for a Sym- 
metrical Optical System,’”’ by Commander T. Y. Baker and Pro- 
fessor L. N. G. Filon.—‘‘ The Lateral Vibrations of Sharply Pointed 
Bars,” by Professor J. W. Nicholson.—‘‘ A New Method of Spectro- 
photometry in the Visible and Ultra-violet and the Absorption of 
Light by Silver Bromide,”’ by R. E. Slade and F. C. Toy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.—February 16.—Mr. Falconer Madan, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Dr. Henry Thomas read a paper on “ The Output of Spanish 
Books in the Sixteenth Century.’”’ He pointed out that Spain was 
at the beginning of the period not yet a political whole and that five 
languages (including Latin) were catered for by the book-tradein the 
Iberian Peninsula. The strong regionalism which survives in Spain 
to this day has led to the production of a number of local biblio- 
graphies, which form some kind of basis for estimates of output, 
while the ancient kingdoms of Castile and Aragon may be taken as 
convenient divisions. In Castile, Madrid, Alcala de Henares and 
Seville head the list with over 750 editions each; probably Seville 
should really rank above Madrid, where printing did not start until 
1566. Salamanca (about 700 editions, with a large proportion 
of theology) comes next; then, at a great interval, Valladolid 
and Burgos; and afterwards Granada, I ogrofio and Pamplona. 
Of the output of the chief centres the British Museum possesses 
from 25 to 30 per cent., a very good average. The grand total for 
Castile was estimated by the lecturer at upwards of 5,000 editions. 
In Aragon, Saragossa (870 books, 36 presses), Valencia (850) and 
Barcelona (650) are the outstanding centres, the grand total being 
about 2,500. Allowing for omissions and lost editions, the probable 
figure for all Spain is about 10,000. To these Portugal adds about 
200, Sardinia and other islands about 250 Spanish editions, Italy 
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another 200, Antwerp and the Netherlands about 300, France 
about 100, the number of books printed abroad being far greater 
in the case of Spanish than in that of any other language. The 
quality of Spanish printing remained high until about 1525. The 
paper was followed by an animated discussion. 


GEOLOGICAL.—February 4.—Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. F. Alleyne Marr and the Rev. Benjamin Oriel were elected 
Fellows. 

The following communication was read: ‘‘ Geological Sections 
through the Andes of Peru and Bolivia: II. From the Port of 
Mcllendo te the Inambari River,”” by Mr. J. Archibald Douglas. 
The paper gave a description of a geological section across the 
Andes of Southern Peru, from the port of Mollendo to the Inambari 
river, a tributary of the Madre de Dios. Dr. J. W. Evans, Professor 
G: S. Boulger, Mr. W. Campbell Smith and Professor W. J. Sollas 
to°k part in the discussion of the paper. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—February 12.—Col. Croft Lyons, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. O. G. S. Crawford exhibited a collection of flint implements 
and Bronze Age and other antiquities. These included a palzolith 
from high ground between the Emborne and Kennett valleys, a 
stone celt which might be assigned to the Dolmen period, and some 
Neolithic potsherds found below the margin of a long barrow. 
Among the Bronze Age antiquities were a bronze dagger, some 
celts, a razor, and the remains of a bowl, possibly used as a water- 
clock. Mr. Crawford also exhibited a bronze surgical instrument 
of Roman date and some pieces of early medieval pottery. 

February 19.—Sir Hercules Read, President, in the chair. 

The Rev. F. H. Hodgson exhibited the silver chalice and paten 
belonging to Clifford Chambers Church, Gloucestershire, both of 
which bore the London date-letter for 1494-5. 

Mr. R. A. Smith described two bracelets of the Bronze Age from 
Cornwall, exhibited by Mr. G. Penrose on behalf of the Royal In- 
stitution of Cornwall. The bracelets, which would appear to belong 
to the first period of the Bronze Age, are ornamented with incised 
markings, done after casting. No exact parallel to them has so 
far been noticed. 

Mr. Somers Clarke communicated a paper on the excavations at 
Fostat, which were bringing to light many remains of the early 
Moslem occupation of Cairo, including house-plans of a type different 
from that usual in the Moslem East. He also drew attention to 
the danger to which the remains at Fostaét and the tombs of the 
Caliphs were liable, owing to town planning schemes. 


ZooLocicaL.—February 10.—Prof. E. W. MacBride, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. R. I. Pocock read a report on the additions to the Society’s 
menagerie during November and December, 1919.—Mr. A. J. Elwes 
communicated a letter relative to the condition of the herds of 
moose in Yellowstone Park.—Mr. D. Seth-Smith read a letter from 
Messrs. Tullis, Russell & Co., drawing attention to an interesting 
case of response of sparrows to colour.—Mr. R. I. Pocock exhibited 
and made remarks on two photographs of a Chinese serow (Capri- 
cornis argyrochetes). 

Mr. E. G. Boulenger, Curator of Reptiles, exhibited living 
specimens of a remarkable new land-tortoise, Testudo loveridgit 
recently discovered by Mr. A. Loveridge in the neighbourhood of 
Dodoma, East Africa, and described by Dr. G. A. Boulenger. This 
tortoise differs from all previously described land-tortoises in the 
carapace being quite flat, in the so-called “‘ shell’’ being perfectly 
soft, and in the complete absence of ribs, costal, and neural bony 
plates. Mr. Boulenger stated that quite young examples differed 
from the specimens exhibited, their carapace being dome-shaped 
and possessing ribs and all other bones present in previously 
described tortoises. In reference to its habits, it was stated that 
the animal, having been deprived of the protection of a bony 
“* shell,” had taken to living much after the manner of a lizard, 
inhabiting holes in the rocks, and that, according to Mr. Loveridge, 
great difficulty is experienced in extracting the tortoise from these 
holes, owing to its habit of distending itself, and thereby wedging 
itself firmly in the rock-cavity. 

Mr. F. Martin exhibited and made remarks on a series of photo- 
micrographs of Acari from the lungs of Macacus rhesus, illustrating 
the larval, nymph, and adult stage of the Acarid. He stated that 
both young and adult Rhesus monkeys appeared to be infected, but 
so far as his observations had gone, the presence of the mites in the 
lungs had in no case been the cause of death-Mr. R. H. Burne 
exhibited some skeletons of foetal mammals prepared by tadpoles, 
and drew attention to the possible advantage of such a method over 
the more laborious process by hand.—Dr. C. P. Sonntag exhibited 
and made remarks on a series of blackboard drawings and lantern- 
slides illustrating several unusual features in the peritoneum of a 
raccoon. 

Mr. H. R. Hogg read a paper entitled ‘‘On some Australian 
Opiliones,”” and pointed out that the genera and species described 
belonged to the suborders Palpatores and Laniatores.—Dr. C. F. 
Sonntag communicated a paper on the ‘‘ Larynx and Csophagus 
of a Common Macaque, exhibiting several Unusual Features.” 
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Feb. 
Pei. 27. 


Sat. 28 


Mar. 
Mon. 1 


Tues. 2. 


Wed. 3. 


Thurs, 4. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Ecclesiastical Art,’’ Lecture VIL., 
Professor P. Dearmer. 

English Association (Central Hall, Westminster), 5.15.— 
‘* Poetry and Commonplace,’’ Mr. John Bailey. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Historical Theories of Space, 
Time and Movement: The Sensorium of God— 
Newton,” Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘La Dynastie de Macédoine: 
VI. Les vassaux de l’Empire,’’ Dr. L. Economos. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Private Life of the 
Romans,”’ Professor H. E. Butler. 

University College, 8.—‘‘ The Treatment of Steel for 
Aircraft and Automobiles,’’ Mr. H. P. Philpot. 

Arts League of Service (Conference Hall, Central 
Buildings, Westminster), 8.30.—‘‘ Towards the 
Theatre of Make-Believe,’?’ Mr. Alexander Bakshy. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Problems of Lubrication,’ Mr. 
W. B. Hardy. 


. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Positive Rays,’ Lecture II., 
Sir J. J. Thomson. 


. Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ New Light on Pentateuchal 
Problems,” Lecture I., Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The History of Learning 
and Science in Poland,” Lecture III., Professor L. 
Tatarkiewicz. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Outlines of Greek History: 
Consolidation, 867-963,’’ Professor A. J. Toynbee. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Guillaume de Machault’s 
Literary and Musical Work,’’ Lecture IV., Miss 
Barbara Smythe. 

Dr. Williams’ Library (41, Gordon Square, W.C.), 6.— 
‘‘ The Analysis of Mind,’’ Lecture X VI., Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Recent Researches in the 
Cellulose Industry,’’ Lecture III., Mr. C. F. Cross. 
(Cantor Lecture.) 

Royal Geographical, 8.30.—‘‘ The Opening of New 
Territories in Papua,’’ Lieut. E. W. Pearson Chinnery. 


Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ British Ethnology: the 
Invaders of England,’’ Lecture I., Professor A. 
Keith. 

Royal Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ Trade Routes for the 
Empire in Africa,’’ Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot. (Colonial 
Section.) 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Philosophy of Kant,” 
Lecture VII., Professor H. Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Russia: VII. 
Reform and Revolution, 1904-6,”’ Sir Bernard Pares. 

University College, 5.30.— ‘‘The Golden Age in 
Danish Literature,’’ Lecture IV., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 


University College, 3.—‘‘ History and Drama in the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’ ”’ Lecture VI., Dr. E. G. Gardner. 
(Barlow Lectures. ) 

Royal Archzxological Institute, 4.30.—‘‘ Unpublished 
Prehistoric Rock-Engravings from Russia,’ Mr, 
M.C. Burkitt. 

Royal Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ Mongolia from the 
Commercial Point of View,’’ Mr. W. J. Garnett. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Democracy in the British 
Empire,”’ Professor F. J.C. Hearnshaw. 


University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Wergeland, Welhaven and 
Collett,’ Lecture IV., Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ English Intonation,”’ Lec- 


ture I., Mr. H. E. Palmer. 


Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Upper Air: I. Modern 
Methods of Investigation and their Application in 
the War,”’ Lieut.-Col. Ernest Gold. 

Royal Society, 4.30. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Sources for the History 
of British India in the Seventeenth Century,” 
Lecture III., Dr. S. A. Khan. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Christ and Modern Biblical 
Criticism,’’ Dr. H. T. Andrews. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ August Strindberg,” Lec- 
ture IV., Mr. I. Bjérkhagen. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Machiavelli as a Political 
Thinker,’’ Mr. E. Armstrong. 


. King’s College, 5.30.—‘ Ecclesiastical Music: The 
Choir and the Congregation,’”” Mr. C. Hylton-Stewart. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘The Social Life of the 
Greeks,’’ Professor E. A. Gardner. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘“‘ Military History,”” Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. 
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Fine Arts 
THE CASE FOR QUEEN VICTORIA 


F all the bugbears of enthusiastic youth the worst is, 
O perhaps, the bcurgeois mind. Sleepy, smug, com- 
placent, suffocating, it hems us in like the Boyg. 
“Go roundabout,” it says; “don’t be in such a hurry : 
take your time: your father thought auite differently : 
what would your poor mother have said?” And to our 
violent minds the thing seems purely evil. Jt is constantly 
in the way. Although it moves, it is so slowly that we 
hardly perceive the motion, and our pricks and insults 
cannot stir its vastness. It is a very long time before we 
can recognize any good in it, or acknowledge that its 
restraint may possibly have saved us from some 
extravagances. : 

The bourgeois mind may be seen at this moment at its 
work of unconscious benevolence. At the Ideal Home 
Exhibition the battle is even now being waged between 
habit and tradition on the one side, and novelty and 
innovaticn on the other. The shouts of the combatants 
—metaphcrically speaking—are so deafening that it 1s 
difficult, except from a distance, to see how the fight is 
going. One’s first impression is of colour and pattern run 
mad. This turns out, on second thoughts, to be a little 
unjust. It is hardly fair to judge show-rooms by the 
standards of daily life. But, with all allowances made, 
a more unrestful and wearying effect than that of most 
of the furnishing shown can hardly be imagined. And 
the better things are ridiculed by thei imitations. 
Eccentricities that have a charm and grace of their own 
are elbowed by their «aricatures ; every fault is italicized 
and underlined till the original beauty is lost. The makers 
of furniture are the worst sinners. And it is appalling to 
find that that dreadful «reation of the late nineties, 
L’Art Nouveau, did not, as one had confidently believed, 
die barren like a mule, but has left a multitude of 
descendants, differing certainly from their parent, but 
recognizably of the family. Some of the furniture, indeed, 
might have been made from prize designs in the great 
days of the Studio competitions, although disguised in the 
blues, oranges and blacks of to-day. Lampshades, too, 
show how difficult it is to be originally original. 

But it is not these which attract the crowds. Good or 
bad, they are mostly left with a glance, and one can almost 
pick out by face or dress from among the others the one 
or two who will stop and show some interest in them. 
The exhibits which draw are the practical ones, and the 
suites of rooms, furnished in styles familiar, but with 
just that stimulating hint of novelty. 

Here we may profitably consider for a moment what 
happens in the bourgeois mind. Slow it is, and stupid it 
is, but it has the power of resistance and of selection. 
One would say off-hand that as it ignored the Avt Nouveau 
movement, so it had ignored other and healthier influences 
which have been turned upon it ; as it is, to all appearance, 
ignoring the attacks of the Futurists to-day. Yet it is 
impossible to deny that the general standard of taste in 
the homes of the middle classes has risen enormously within 
one’s own memory, while the extravagances have had their 
little day and left no mark. Vigorous resistance kills off 
all but the really vital things about a new movement, 
retaining only those elements which are suited to their 
soil—the tastes and instincts of the race. And who is 
there to resist and select ? The artistic mind is a weather- 
cock, sensitive to every change of wind; the literary 
mind lives in an unreal world of its own. There remains 
for our protection only the blind, intuitive mind of the 
herd, obeying the law of slow growth and development 
along lines suited to it. 
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We may see an instance of the same thing in the galleries 
upstairs, mainly devoted to the household and to “ labour- 
saving devices.” Here we find the British Matron in 
mass formation—interested, bored, envious, dimly derisive ; 
sometimes realizing the gulf which divides the Ideal from 
the Real. Vacuum Cleaners, for instance, which thrill one 
by the ease with which they pick up ‘ vegetable down, 
very adherent, madam,” from the carpet; how dis- 
couraging that the demonstration should end with 
“Sixteen pounds ten” ! 

But the really instructive feature is the selection our 
Matrons make. It is not, as one would at first suppose, 
the real novelties that attract them. These are too 
remote—too far from the world of every day. What 
interests housewives is an improvement of an existing 
method, an easier and better way of doing a traditional 
thing. It is an improved Washer; an _ economical 
kitchen-range ; a simpler way of sweeping the carpet. 
You cannot look at the crowd—and a more typical one 
was surely never collected—and picture any one of them 
living in that chatming invention, ‘‘ Touchbutton House,” 
sitting by its Magicoal fire. Nor, if it comes to that, 
could you live in it yourself. Be frank with yourself, 
and you will acknowledge that you could never be cosy 
in a room full of this electric, hygienic, labour-saving 
apparatus—in a perfectly sanitary, Wellsian super-house, 
like a hybrid between a swimming-bath and a surgery. 
Mr. Mandragon the Millionaire lived, you will remember, 
this kind of Simple Life. Our wives and mothers with a 
sound instinct reject it. It will take a long time for them 
to bridge the interval between the open fire and the electric 
cooker. The Red Indian of the story books would give 
no answer to a message of importance till he had eaten, 
slept, and eaten again. The primitive in us still keeps a 
touch of the Noble Savage. 


But let us leave these middle-class mothers to their 
labour-saving. Here are the Royal Nurseries. Here, if 
anywhere, we shall find again poetry, romance, detachment 
from vulgar cares. Royal children belong of their very 
nature to fairyland and the society of elves, and who but 
their mothers should know the right setting to provide 
for them ? 


Disappointment at the very outset. Surely the Dutch 
child for whom the Queen of Holland designed her nurserY 
was either blind or had nerves of iron. No normallY 
constructed child could stand that riot of pattern. Not 
an inch of the room but shouts or chatters: not a foot 
of plain space gives the harassed eye a rest. Get out of 
it quickly and try again. 

Belgium: characterless and dull. A blend of New 
Art detail and Old Ark animals.—Norway: very good 
up to a point. Bold and pleasant in colour, but decorated 
with people of so dominant a personality that no child 
could forget them for an instant night or day.—Sweden: 
the best so far. Very cool and light and simple ; a good 
background for a child’s mind.—Princess Alice: nice 
and harmonious; a little mid-Victorian, and looks rather 
like the sitting-room of a suburban flat.—Princess Mary : 
much the best of the set, largely for its negative qualities. 
To judge by this design, we in England have the rare 
privilege of being truly represented by our Royal Family. 
Amusing and comfortable; and not fussy, not affected, 
not “arty” and not visibly “ hygienic.” Odd that this 
should be the highest praise one can fairly give. And 
yet it confirms the theory of the protective value of inertia. 
Set this room against the best nursery of the new school 
of furnishing, and decide which you find really more 
appropriate as surroundings for a child in the most 
impressionable years of its life. One would hardly hesitate. 
Surely one should avoid prejudicing a child’s eye as one 
would avoid prejudicing its mind. The more broad-minded 
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its mental environment and the less “ pose-y’”’ its visual 


environment, the better. 

Out of the nurseries again, and back to the searchers for 
the Ideal. Many of them have given it up, and sit limply 
in the big armchairs in the Palm Lounge. It is queer to 
look at them, and to realize that most of them are slaves 
to some Home or other; that th: have come here to 
look for some charm, some magic that will lighten their 
task; some Tom-Tit-Tot to spin their skeins of flax. 
They look dull enough as they sit there, and in the half 
light they take on a look of that Boyg again. “Go 
roundabout : you can’t convince me: what do we want 
with your ideas? It was good enough for your father, 
and it’s good enough for me.” 

Is it a bad beast, or a benevolent ? Who shall say ? 


WINIFRED ROBERTS. 


THE NEW ART SALON 


ANYONE, caring for art, who neglects to visit once a month 
or so the New Art Salon (160, Shaftesbury Avenue) makes a 
great mistake ; for here is to be seen a periodically changing 
collection of modern French pictures, amongst which one 
may be sure of finding some works by the masters of contem- 
porary painting. The exhibition of the moment is particularly 
interesting because, besides the work of such well-known 
people as Derain, Picasso, Bracque, Marchand, Friesz, Lhote, 
Modigliani and Kisling, it contains good and characteristic 
things by some of the more interesting of the less-known men. 
But, to begin with, there are six Derains, of which two at any 
rate are important. I don’t know where I last saw, collected 
together, as many works by this almost unprocurable master 
—certainly not in his studio. Derain amazes me more and 
more: his power, his fertility, his delicacy, the desperate 
energy of his research and the cunning of his hand seem to 
increase daily. It will be many years, I fancy, before he has 
said his last word. Here we catch him at an interesting 
moment in his career. 

Picasso is not so well treated : all that we are shown belongs 
to the blue period or thereabouts: it is the sentimental period 
—the one that pleases me least. Marchand, on the other 
hand, appears to great advantage, and his flower piece is one 
of the finest things in the room. What a satisfactory artist 
Marchand is! His solidity, his serenity, his high seriousness 
all give one an extraordinary sense of security. Several 
living painters possess greater gifts; but does anyone know 
better how to make the most of what he has? There are 
horses that can be trusted to exhaust every ounce of their 
energy between the starter’s flag and the winning-post, and 
when they win they are said to win “all out.’”’ I often think 
of that expression when I look at a picture by Marchand. 

Bracque contributes one really fine picture—better, I daresay, 
than any of the Picassos; and the rather Cézannesque land- 
scape by Friesz is also first-rate. Like Marchand, Friesz is a 
thoroughly satisfactory artist; and the patent sincerity of 
his work may seem to cast a shadow of doubt over the two 
very brilliant things by Corneau that were hanging beside it. 
(The exhibition, I understand, has been rehung since I was 
there.) I have praised Vlaminck in my time, and he deserved 
it. But Vlaminck is now in some danger of becoming a bore 
A cook who could do an omelette to a turn would be a treasure ; 
but should he take to serving up omelettes daily, for break- 
fast, lunch, dinner and tea, and between whiles into the 
bargain, one might easily begin to wish that he had never 
attained to such self-satisfying perfection. 

I am glad to see that interesting painter Kisling better 
represented in this show than the last. To my mind his 
bouquet is the best of his pictures; but all are worth looking 
at. In his figures it is curious to notice, concealed beneath 
a more thorough treatment and robuster painting, the in- 
fluence of Modigliani. About the latter I have always been 
a heretic. I have reason to regret it now, for, since his un- 
timely death, his prices, they tell me, are what the newspapers 
call ‘‘ soaring’’; which notwithstanding, I adhere to my 


original opinion that he is a fine draughtsman, but no great 


painter. And, having begun to think commercially, I naturally 
go on to speculate as to which pictures by the younger, and 
cheaper, men might be suitable for ‘‘ laying down.” Bissiére, 
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I suppose, is quite unknown in England: he must be under 
thirty, has been influenced by Modigliani and Derain, and is 
now gone, at the instigation of Lhote I surmise, to school with 
the painters of the late Renaissance. He is most attractive. 
Durey is still terribly imitative ; but Feder seems to be getting 
something of his own—the sense of a curious, romantic tem- 
perament—into his landscapes. Lhote, by the way, who is 
certainly anything but unknown, remains admirable as ever. 
His ‘‘ Harbour ”’ is charming, his ‘‘ Tulips ’’ remarkable, and 
some of his water-colours are delicious. Marcoussis, Fournier, 
Favory and Halicka were fos young artists who took my fancy 
last summer, and their sendings to this exhibition agreeably 
confirm my first impressions. Guerin, on the other hand, for 
all his reputation, I have always thought a poor painter, and 
I think it still. Krohg won’t do. ‘ 
- ee 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


Tuomas AGNEW & Sons’.—Water-Colour Drawings by 
Artists of the Early English School. 
Goupit GALLERY.—The Monarro Group. 
HampsTEAD ART GALLERY.—Water-Colour Drawings by 
Frances 7 todgkins. 
GRAFTON GALLERIES.—The British School at Rome: Works 
submitted for Scholarships. 
MANSARD GALLERY.—Decorative Wood Panels by A. J. 
Rowley. 
McLean’s GALLERIES.—Water-Colour Drawings by Helen 
Donald-Smith. 
TWENTY-ONE GALLERY.—Paintings by Darsie Japp. 
ADELPHI GALLERY.—Etchings by Ruby M. Hare. 
THE outstanding feature of Messrs. Agnew’s exhibition is 
the set of some thirty-five drawings by J. M. W. Turner. 
The name of Turner is still, unfortunately, associated in our 
minds with Ruskin. Between us and the artist there stands 
the coarse and pompous figure of the impresario beating the 
big drum and calling upon us to “‘ Walk up, walk up, and see 
the Wonder of the World.’”’ Those of us who take no pleasure 
in this kind of oratory have been tempted to hurry past 
the booth and keep our sixpences in our pockets. Turner’s 
reputation has, in fact, suffered from Ruskin’s championship ; 
but it cannot suffer permanent eclipse from so accidental 
a cause. For he was, after all, a most original artist and one 
of great historical importance. His earliest drawing in this 
exhibition, ‘‘ Bishop Islip’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey ”’ 
(1796), is a link between the serene and beautiful art of Malton 
(represented here by two drawings of Bath and ‘‘ Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster ’’) and the work of his own middle period 
(1820-1835). The Abbotsford series are characteristic of 
the first part of the middle period, and ‘“‘ Yarmouth, Nelson’s 
Monument’ (1827), already shows a declining interest in 
form in favour of light. ‘“‘ Lucerne: Moonlight’ (1843), 
** Zurich: Brilliant morning light ’’ (1842), ‘‘ Lake of Lucerne : 
The Red Rigi: Sunset ’’ (1841) and the famous ‘“‘ Dawn after 
Wreck ’”’ (1841)—with the dog barking at the sea—are all 
first-rate examples of Turner’s mature art. We have but to 
compare them with the drawings by other artists in the exhibi- 
tion to realize that the man who painted them stands in the 
main stream of development. Rossetti and Millais stand 
palpably in a backwater. Turner, with all his faults, was 
capable of inspiring his successors to achievement. Such a 
sketch as A. W. Hunt’s “ Elvet Bridge, Durham: a Grey 
Day,’ would have been impossible without his influence. 
And we must not forget that Impressionism, which absorbed 
the most vital art of the half-century which followed Turner’s 
death, was primarily interested in the very problems which 
fascinated him in the last years of his life. 

Impressionism, anticipated by Turner, is reflected in the 
first exhibition of the Monarro Group. The artists who com- 
pose this group acknowledge a debt to Claude Monet and 
Camille Pissarro, and enshrine works by these masters— 
together with a protrait by Degas—in the places of honour on 
the walls. The principal members of the group are Signac, 
Lucien and Paul Emile Pissarro, Léon de Smet and Pierre 
Bonnard, whose “ Prairie avec Chevaux’”’ is the most satis- 
fying picture in the exhibition. It is not unpleasant to con- 
template the work of these artists who still dally in the green 
fields of Impressionism. Modern Art demands a sterner 
discipline of its devotees, and we often miss the Impressionists’ 
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light-hearted approach in the products of the younger painters 
But as we study the exhibits at the Goupil Gallery, we feel 
convinced that the sterner discipline is worth while. Possibly 
this is why Bonnard and Signac, who are susceptible to the 
new influences, move us more than their fellows. 

There is evidence of the new discipline in Miss Frances 
Hodgkins’ water-colours at the Hampstead Art Gallery, 
which are far above the average of women’s work. For Miss 
Hodgkins has unusual enthusiasm, a sense of two-dimensional 
composition and considerable skill in synthetic drawing 
Her brush moves with great rapidity, but it rarely fails to 
suggest form. Occasionally Miss Hodgkins falls into the 
favourite vice of the water-colour painter: she allows the 
colour to run and achieve accidental effects behind her back. 
But the passages which appear to have happened while the 
artist was drinking her tea are comparatively few. The 
majority of the lines and colours are the result of definite 
and intelligent intention. Mr. Frank Rutter, in a foreword 
to the catalogue, refers to the “‘ virility ’’ of Miss Hodgkins’ 
work. The application of the term to a woman’s work gives 
food for thought. Space forbids a consideration of its aptness 
in the case of this particular lady artist, but we hope to be 
able to return to the subject after visiting the exhibitions of 
the Society of Women Artists and the Women’s International 
Art Club. At any rate, the newly founded Hampstead Art 
Gallery is to be congratulated on this exhibition, which main- 
tains the standard of the Wolmark and Bayes collections 
which have preceded it. 

At the Grafton Galleries the British School at Rome are 
exhibiting the works selected for the final competition for the 
Rome Scholarships, together with works by a certain number 
of the rejected candidates. The task of awarding these 
scholarships is not an easy one. It raises the question of what 
constitutes ‘“‘ promise’’ in a student. Are the good boys of 
the school really more promising than the bad boys? Is the 
student who makes patient drawings from nature in a 
traditional technique more promising than the student who 
shows imagination, but is evidently impatient of routine work ? 
Is the student who appears to admire Piero della Francesca 
more promising than the student who appears to admire 
Rowlandson ? The question has the fascination of the prob- 
lem of the chicken and the egg. Even if this general principle 
be decided one way or the other, the judges of these Rome 
Scholarships are still not out of their difficulties. For the 
selected candidates are to be introduced forthwith to the 
aristocracy of art. They are to meet all the giants in quick 
succession. The judges must decide which students are 
most likely to profit by such an experience at an early age. 
And here the vicious circle reappears. If the student has 
originality, is he likely to be killed by this plunge into the 
society of the old masters? If he has none, will he not inevit- 
ably develop into a mere posticheur ? And if, on the other 
hand, he never meets the giants, how can he acquire his 
standards? Truly, the judges have a heavy responsibility. 

Mr. A. J. Rowley has been experimenting in marquetry 
for some years. He uses a great vaiiety of woods and does 
not hesitate todyethem. He has thusa large range of material, 
and he shows intelligence and enterprise in the utilization 
of the various grains. He has, however, not yet discovered 
the right designer. At present the artists who work with him 
set out to design decorative pictures, which Mr. Rowley 
executes as best he can in his coloured woods. This is, of 
course, simply putting the cart before the horse and courting 
disaster. It is essential that such a craft should haye ideals 
of its Own, quite unconnected with pictorial ideals. The 
most successful exhibit is Mr. W. A. Chase’s large basket of 
flowers. There is no competition with painting in this work, 
and there is considerable appreciation of the medium. 

Miss Helen Donald-Smith has departed from precedent 
in the framing of her water-colour drawings. She favours 
a heavy black frame and discards the conventional mounts. 
This may be an advantage for dramatic drawings of the 
type of ‘Piccadilly Circus: Night,” but theframes are certainly 
too heavy for the drawings executed in a lighter key. 

Mr. Darsie Japp’s paintings are very uneven; but he has 
a keen eye, courage, and a genuine feeling for the sea. In 
“‘ Gull Rock,”’ ‘‘ Sea Pinks’ and ‘‘ Gala Cove” he has given 
—by sheer moral determination—the basic contrast between 
moving water and the solid rocks. All three sketches are 


very good indeed. in, H.W, 
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Music 
THE SECOND PERIOD 


N intelligent foreigner who, in a hurried visit to 
London, desired to obtain some representative 
acquaintance with English music and English 

musical taste, could not have done better than go to 
the Queen’s Hall concert last Saturday afternoon. He 
would have seen the most representative of English 
conductors, he would have heard one of the finest of 
English singers, he would have heard three native works 
and three foreign classics which appeal perhaps more 
to English audiences than to those of any other country. 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn, though evidently suffering from a 
severe cold, gave a noble rendering of “‘ La Fiancée du 
Timbalier.” Yet it was not the rendering of a French- 
woman, in spite of her admirable diction. It was too 
deliberately dignified, too impersonal for that, too much 
preoccupied with the pageantry of the spectacle, with the 
constructive beauty of the music itself. For an English 
concert-room it was probably the right interpretation, 
for it presented with conscious and restrained art just 
what a Frenchwoman, singing to a French audience, 
would have taken for granted and almost ignored. The 
other two items were in themselves appropriate to the 
programme. Dvorak has always enjoyed a_ notable 
popularity in England, and the “ New World” is the 
most popular of all his works. It hasexerciseda remarkable 
influence on English composers for the last twenty years. 
As for “‘ Parsifal,”’ it might almost be ascribed to an English 
composer. If English composers have been indebted to 
Wagner, it is pre-eminently to the creator of “ Parsifal”’ 
and “ Meistersinger.” 

The three English names in the programme belonged 
neither to the definitely old nor to the still young. Delius, 
Bantock and Vaughan Williams are all in what Beethoven’s 
biographers would have called “the second period.” 
Perhaps a later generation will say that the two novelties 
heard on Saturday marked a transition to the third period ; 
but such distinctions are hardly for a contemporary listener 
to make, at any rate upon a first hearing. It is also an 
interesting and gratifying sign of the times that an ordinary 
symphony concert programme in London should include 
as many as three English works on a large scale, two of 
them being performed for the first time. To attempt to 
find any specifically English quality common to all three 
is unprofitable. There are certain qualities common to 
each, but the analysis of them would be too technical for 
these pages, and it may be doubted whether the common 
element be not the expression of the composers’ age 
rather than of their nationality. 

Professor Bantock has been a revolutionary in his day, 
but he is fast settling down into a classic. He has all 
his life set forth in quest of poetical adventure, yet he 
has seldom found it, for it was at his own door all the time. 
Persistently he has tried to forget that he was a musician, 
yet a musician he always remains, and he has only achieved 
beauty and poetry when he was content to be a musician 
and nothing more. He should have written symphonies in 
the pure academic tradition, for his technical accomplish- 
ment as a composer is unequalled among his compatriots. 
He has prostrated himself before Juggernaut and all the 
idols of the East, but at the bottom of his heart he has 
hearkened to the still small voice of Mendelssohn. He 
has followed the alluring note of the Hebridean siren, 
but her language is as unintelligible to him as it is to all 
other Saxons, and what he has written is just music, and 
very good music too when he forgets to be descriptive. 
His new ‘“‘ Hebridean Sea-Poem,” as it is called, ‘‘ The 
Sea-Reivers,” is a well-made and thoroughly effective 
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piece of music. It has nothing of that Celtic atmosphere 
which Mr. Bax so successfully standardizes. What stood 
out conspicuously from its welter of sound were recollections 
of Rimsky-Korsakov and Beethoven. They were not the 
ordinary reminiscences of the forgetful and uncritical 
writer, but real points, absorbed into the composer’s 
mind and woven consistently into the texture. That is not 
plagiarism, but the development of the classical tradition. 
They brought the listener into contact not with a Hebridean 
sea, but with the great ocean of music. Professor Bantock’s 
“‘ Hebridean Symphony ”’ had the same characteristics on 
a larger scale. What was impressive about it was not the 
wild poetry of its folk-song themes, but its massive con- 
struction, its deliberate and determined working-out ot 
purely musical ideas in a purely musical way. Perhaps, 
after all, Professor Bantock is merely amusing himself 
at the expense of his audiences when he gives his works 
these fantastic titles. They call up no pictures, and there 
is no reason why they should. Yet, if there is any 
picturesque value in such music, it is in the hope not that it 
should bring the scene before us, but that the scene itself 
should recall the music. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams, too, has gone to the East for 
inspiration, but to that east which is utterly unromantic. 
He shows us what the real poet can see in the despised 
fen country. He has not the technical skill of Professor 
Bantock, but he can give us more to remember. His 
folk-song rhapsodies owe a great deal to Stanford’s Irish 
models, but as Stanford absorbed Irish music into his 
own blood, so Vaughan Williams has absorbed that of 
East Anglia. He is the one living English composer for 
whom the folk-song idiom is a natural language that can 
be extended indefinitely for the expression of ideas that 
are not local but universal. 

Mr. Delius has coquetted with folk-song in his early 
days, but one cannot help feeling that he did so not so 
much from a love of folk-song as from an admiration for 
Grieg. It was not the nature themes that were important, 
but what Grieg did with them. As time goes on Mr. 
Delius clarifies his style and becomes, in the best sense, 
more and more classical. His new concerto for violin and 
violoncello may have produced on some listeners the 
impression that it was as essentially harmonic and non- 
melodic as Bantock’s ‘‘ Sea-Reivers.’’ If so, it was not 
the composer’s fault, nor yet the conductor’s. Our 
intelligent but hurried foreigner, if he noted nothing else, 
would certainly have remarked the two ladies who played 
the solo instruments. How intensely English, he might 
have murmured to himself, that graceful nonchalance, 
that ladylike reticence, that serene indifference either to 
passion or to thought! Was it possible in any other 
country for two solo players to efface themselves so 
completely in a work whose every phrase breathed poetry 
and beauty, accompanied by an orchestra in which every 
player from the flute to the harp delivered his fleeting 
messages with phrasing and expressiveness that was at 
once a lesson and a reproach ? 

EDWARD J. DENT. 


THE twenty-third number of the Journai of the Folk-Song 
Society (Third Part of Vol. VI.) is devoted to Iiish folk-song, 
and contains the first part of the large collection in the posses- 
sion of Mr. A. M. Freeman ; the second part, it is hoped, will 
be issued as Journal No. 24. It was hoped to publish these 
in 1916, but, owing to the collector's absence on service, 
publication had to be postponed until now. In each case the 
Irish words are given, together with a translation by Mr. 
Freeman, who explains the principles on which the editing 
has been carried out, and also gives an interesting account of 
the Irish singers ‘‘at home.”” The number, like its prede- 
cessors, is printed privately for members of the Society ,whose 
offices are at 19, Berners Street, W.1. 
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PARRY THE MAN 


COLLEGE ADDRESSES. By Sir C. H. H. Parry, Bart. Edited by 
H. C. Colles. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
ARRY was a strange blend of the conservative and 
Pp the iconoclast. If the world knows him chiefly 
as a conservative, it is because that side of him 
comes uppermost in his published work, alike in his 
composition and his historical writing. Not that one 
must press this too far; what he did for Wagner is a 
decisive refutation of the charge of prejudice and clique- 
manipulation repeatedly brought against him by spiteful 
detractors who knew nothing of the man.they were 
presuming to criticize. And long before Debussy became 
the darling of fashion, Parry arranged for his work to 
be introduced to the students at the Royal College, though 
there was little enough in his music that he found personally 
congenial, But having, as it were, underlined these 
facts, we need not hesitate to admit that in his own 
music Parry shows himself anything but an innovator, 
and that in writing of other men’s music he dwells 
more lovingly on the great men who have helped 
to continue or consummate a tradition than on the 
roving spirits who preferred to seek out their own paths. 
To the world in general, then, he passes, justly enough, 
for a conservative. Those who were at any time in direct 
contact with him, however, or have heard his friends 
speak of the man as they found him, know that behind 
all this, conflicting with it, lay another Parry—a somewhat 
violent and unruly being, half-angry, half- humorous, 
who was very well aware that the world as we find it is 
no fit place for gods and heroes, though equally conscious 
that merely pulling faces at it will not make it any better. 
It is this Parry of whom this little volume gives us more 
than a glimpse, and for that reason it is welcome. It is 
remarkable that the addresses delivered at the beginning 
of each term by the head of an official institution to its 
assembled pupils should be readable at all ; it is more so 
that one can honestly say, after reading them through, 
that almost every one of them is a cold douche of sin- 
cerity, forcibleness, and common sense. Take this, for 
instance : 

You must not think your professor can do everything for you. 
It is much better to come to grief now and then, with a genuine 
human impulse, than to be always cautiously feeling your way 
lest somebody should think you a fool for not knowing some silly 
conventional tradition. 

Or this : 

There is nothing so dreary and hopeless as people solemnly 
doing just what their teachers tell them to do . . . They are not 
nearly so effectual as parrots, because parrots are inherently funny. 


He has no use for parasites— 


unfortunate members of the over-prosperous class, not quite 
sure whether it is best to loaf round to see what somebody else 
is doing, or whether you had better go out and kill something . . . 
or read a magazine, or practise diabolo, er call on your tailor. 
At moments he reminds us oddly of Samuel Butler, with 
a slight tincture of Ecclesiastes : 

But, of course, it would be absurd to suppose that any man could 
go through life without doing something stupid or perverse some- 
times. All that the best of men can hope for is to have at the end 
a good solid balance of the things he has done which are not 
toolishness. 

These extracts are not singular, they are the ordinary 
stuff of which Parry’s discourses were made. There is 
never much difficulty in saying what you mean, if you 
mean anything ; the difficulty is to mean anything with 
sufficient energy to make it worth saying. Parry always 
did, and that is why this volume is worth a hundred of 
the ordinary meditations, reflections, moralizings, lay- 
Sermons, and pious exhortations wherewith the stalls in 
Charing Cross Road are cumbered. 


R. O. M. 
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MUSICAL NOTES FROM PARIS 


M. JEAN CocTEAU, author of the Ballet “ Parade,’’ intro- 
duced last year to London audiences by the Diaghilev company 
at. the Empire, is untiring in his efforts to find a new and 
completely satisfactory artistic formula, which, by the 
‘ stylization ’’ of natural gestures and language, is to go as 
far beyond mere “‘realism’’ as the latter is distant from 
‘“‘impressionism.” His latest ‘‘ manifestation,” in which he 
has been aided by the advanced group of young composers 
who share his artistic theories and aspirations, has taken the 
form of a series of ‘‘ Spectacles-Concerts,”’ the first of which 
took place on February 21 at the Comédie des Champs 
Elysées. The composers who have collaborated with him in 
the production of this “‘ spectacle’’ are the following: Erik 
Satie, Darius Milhaud, Francis Poulenc, and Georges Auric. 
The ‘‘ modernism ”’ of this group may be said, roughly speak- 
ing, to consist in a reaction against the excessive impressionism 
which, since Debussy, has tended to dominate French music, 
in favour of the cruder realism of the music-hall, with its 
clowns, acrobats, and American Ragtime melodies. Refine- 
ment is now abandoned for the more esoteric emotions to be 
got from what is intentionally crude and mauvais gout; but 
the success of such methods, one feels, must depend on a 
higher degree of suggestiveness being attained than would 
be evoked by the plain, unvarnished tactics of the music-hall ; 
in other words, transformation, not transposition, should 
be the object aimed at. It is precisely in this particular 
that M. Cocteau does not always succeed, with the result 
that certain acrobatic dances, for example, which he has 
invented, and for which M. Georges Auric has composed a 
delightfully reminiscent ‘‘ Fox-Trot”’ (‘‘ Adieu, New York’’) 
—they were exceedingly skilfully performed by the excellent 
clowns Foottit and Jackly—do not, in their performance, 
carry one much further than would an ordinary un-sophisticated 
acrobatic dance in a real music-hall. 

In ‘‘ Le Boeuf sur le Toit, ou The Nothing-Happens Bar,” 
M. Cocteau has imagined and executed a wordless “ farce,” 
in which the action is sustained by slow-gestured actors, 
wearing enormous cardboard head-and-shoulder masks, 
representing types such as: The décolletée Lady, The Red- 
Haired Lady, The Barman, The Policeman, The Negro 
Boxer, The Jockey, The Gentleman in Evening Dress, and the 
Negro who plays Billiards. The ‘‘ action’ centres in the 
irruption of a Policeman (American style) into a Bar, which 
causes the disappearance of all ‘‘drinks’’ as if by magic, 
and the substitution of innocent bowls of milk. The Police- 
man is then decapitated by the ventilating fan in the ceiling, 
and after the Red-Haired Lady has sketched a short parody 
of a ‘‘ Salome dance’”’ round the head, reposing in a silver 
dish, the customers go away, and the Barman restores the 
Policeman to life by pouring gin into his headless trunk. 
M. Cocteau, in an explanatory note which he read before the 
curtain, and which contained some extremely sound and 
illuminating truths, expressly warned us not to look for any 
symbolism in his farce. This was scarcely necessary; in 
any case the search would have been laborious and, let us 
hope, unfruitful. 

It is indeed difficult to see the veason for such a performance 
at all, which, though amusing in a certain degree, did not 
seem to suggest all that its author, whose sincerity is un- 
doubted, would have wished to suggest, or to give a sufficient 
return for the endless trouble and pains bestowed upon the 
production in every detail. M. Darius Milhaud’s accompany- 
ing score, however, is a most ingenious evocation of the whole 
atmosphere of American Bars and Ragtime rhythms, and 
lent itself admirably to M. Cocteau’s choreographic experi- 
ments. 

The programme also included the first performance of 
Erik Satie’s ‘‘ Trois Petites Piéces Montées ”’ (for orchestra). 
These three short pieces are immediately pleasing and full of 
a discreet charm. 

M. Cocteau’s evocative ‘‘ Cocardes,’’ which have been 
cleverly set by M. Poulenc to the accompaniment of a violin, 
cornet-a-piston, trombone, side drum, and triangle, were sung 
by M. Koubitzky. Both words and music are most ingeniously 
reminiscent of all the vivid ingredients of the Parisian “ vie 


populaire,”” and succeed admirably in giving the impression, | 
desired by the authors, of a ‘‘ fausse musique populaire.” 
R. H.M, 
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Drama 


“OTHELLO” AT THE 
THEATRE 


WY vecure ot the reservations we may make in the 


NEW 


course of this discussion, let it be clearly under- 

stood that “‘ Othello,” as interpreted by Mr. 
Matheson Lang and Mr. Arthur Bourchier at the New 
Theatre, is a glorious entertainment. It is the old formula, 
seldom tried, yet infallible: Shakespeare and competent 
actors, not obsessed by their own idiosyncrasy, nor lost in 
the mists of ideal interpretation and precious production. 
The delighted applause of the audience was in the main 
thoroughly deserved, and we felt towards Mr. Lang and 
Mr. Bourchier an impulse of real gratitude for what must 
have been an exacting labour, even if a labour of love. To 
Mr. Lang, moreover, we believe, belongs much of the credit 
for a very remarkable series of realistic scenes, wherein the 
designers have steered with an uncommonly steady hand 
between the Scylla of opulent vulgarity and the Charybdis 
of xsthetic affectation. 

In short, it was a production of “ Othello ” of the kind 
which leaves the critic free to criticize. We feel that we 
can argue with Mr. Lang and Mr. Bourchier inter pares ; 
and, exhilarated by an opportunity so infrequent, we 
proceed to do so. They would both, we are sure, admit 
that the problem of performing “‘ Othello ” is to establish 
an exact relation between one actor’s Othello and another’s 
Iago. They are absolutely equal protagonists. Neither 
can be permitted to set the pace for the other. Each 
possesses, as it were, an irreducible element of idiosyn- 
crasy, and the unity of a performance must be imperilled 
by any attempt of the actor of the one part to impose his 
method on the actor of the other. Interpretation by 
common consent is the only way. 

The Moor presents the simpler problem. Shakespeare 
defined him so clearly as to offer no possibility of error to 
the actor of intelligence: 

Then must you speak 

Of one that loved not wisely, but too well ; 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 

Perplexed in the extreme. 
A simple enough conception, but one by no means easy 
to realize. The actor who can make that speech inevitable 
and true after his own previous performance deserves well 
of the commonwealth. Mr. Lang not only did this, but 
he delivered the crucial lines that follow :— 

And say, besides, that in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 

Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog 

And smote him, thus— 
magnificently, triumphantly. The authentic thrill of 
great dramatic poetry ran through a spell-bound house. 
For Mr. Lang had given himself scope enough. He had 
played his Othello throughout with the necessary margin 
of melodrama, so that the full gesture of his speech was 
not cramped at acrisis. Yet he never lost the line through 
momentary indulgence in rodomontade. 

Mr. Bourchier’s Iago was more questionable. To be in 
keeping with Mr. Lang’s Othello, he had also to preserve a 
melodramatic margin ; he had to be something of the Renais- 
sance monster not merely by the implication of his actions, 
but in his manifest self. Iago wears a mask of bluffness, 
and wears it easily, but the mask should surely be only 
thick enough to deceive Othello; the audience does not 
need to be deceived also. Yet when Iago said to Emilia, ° 

Fie, there is no such man; it is impossible, 
he seemed for a dizzysecond not to be committing a supreme 
monstrosity, but to be uttering a self-evident truth, so com- 
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plete was the illusion of a hail-fellow-well-met Iago that 
Mr. Bourchier had produced ; by that time, indeed, he had 
become a second Falstaff. From this angle it was, indeed, 
a remarkable piece of acting, and we were once more amazed 
at Mr. Bourchier’s superb ease in carrying out his own 
conception. But an Iago who almost sets us wondering 
whether he is not after all engaged in a practical joke which 
is being carried a little too far is surely a little too original. 
In such an atmosphere one could not but forget Iago’s 
declarations of motive. How could this man hate the 
Moor? It is not possible. 

Thus the sheer weight, the dramatic driving force of 
Iago’s monstrous cynicism was dissolved away. The 
difficulty of fitting the man to his mask in such a way that 
we shall be always conscious of the man is, we know, 
inordinate ; but we cannot help thinking that Mr. Bour- 
chier has allowed himself too easily to slide along the path 
of his own polished perfections. To be sure, his method 
has what seems the advantage of making the cozening of 
Othello quite inevitable. This Iago, as we have said, 
cozens the audience also. But this apparent advantage 
reacts detrimentally on the very nerve of the dramatic 
argument, for not merely a love-exalted Othello would be 
caught in such toils as these, but the most astute man of 
the world could hardly escape the persuasions of Iago’s 
bonhomie. Shakespeare did not ask so much of his Iago. 
He gave him to play upon only a simple soldier of alien 
race, and a young blood, Roderigo, who was simple almost 
in the pathological sense ; otherwise there would have been 
little meaning in Othello’s loving ‘‘ not wisely, but too 
well.” And, indeed, what wisdom in love could have 
availed him against Mr. Bourchier, who thus unwittingly 
added an impossible villainy to Iago’s long score? For he 
robbed Othello not merely of his occupation, his peace, 
his happiness, and Desdemona, but of his tragic dyapria 
also. An Iago has somehow to betray enough of his 
implacable malignity that only an Othello could fail to 
discover him. Even the ass Roderigo, who is in some sort 
a caricature of Othello, a nincompoop alter ego of the Moor, 
becomes more than half-suspicious of his Mentor. 

Desdemona is on any showing of secondary importance. 
In the present case Miss Hilda Bayley’s shortcomings 
combined with the deep interest of Mr. Lang’s and Mr. 
Bourchier’s renderings to relegate her completely into the 
background. At least it may be said that Miss Bayley’s 
Desdemona could by a stretch of the imagination be con- 
ceived as the occasion—she never was the cause—of so 
great disasters. Regarded as a symbol this Desdemona 
will do, in spite of the fact that in Miss Bayley’s hands 
she is a 1920 ingénue, well acquainted with jazz and 
Murray’s. But there is a great deal more to be made of 
Shakespeare’s Desdemona than a symbol, and that, if Miss 
Bayley had known it, on the lines parallel to those of her 
unconscious interpretation. Desdemona is ingenuous, 
but she is also a Venetian aristocrat, and this element in 
her can be exploited to show cause why Iago can call her 
“a super-subtle Venetian ” without talking manifest non- 
sense, and Othello ultimately take the conception for his own: 

I took you for that cunning whore of Venice 

That married with Othello. 
Instead of feeling that Othello had been overwhelmed 
by an aristocratic inmgénue whom he could never really 
understand, we felt at times that a soldier in his dotage 
had succumbed to a minx from the Café Royal. The 
reason, of course, is that the part is at present completely 
beyond Miss Bayley’s range. 

With Desdemona the debatable characters end. Mr. 
Murray Carrington’s Michael Cassio was beautifully 
finished, and his restrained realism in the drunken scene 
perfect. Miss Hutin Britton, as Emilia, was admirably 
thorough. Mr. Hignett, as Roderigo, and Mr. Ernest 
Bodkin, as Brabantio, were both good. 
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Mr. Cyril Scott composed special music for the perfor- 
mance. As the opening scene of Act III., where there is 
actually music in the play, was cut, he was confined to the 
intervals. So long as going to plays is a pleasure, and not 
a penance, people will talk in the intervals, and the com- 
poser must take that into his reckoning. Mr. Cyril Scott 
did not, and that is a condemnation of his music; the few 
bars which we managed to hear conveyed to us an im- 
pression of that preciousness which we deprecate in the 
modern attitude to Shakespeare. Shakespeare meant 
himself to be an entertainment ; between Blackfriars and 
Bayreuth there was, and there still should be, a difference. 

M. 


Correspondence 


THE PHENIX SOCIETY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—The Phoenix Society, which has recently produced a 
play of Webster and a play of Dryden, is appealing to its 
subscribers, of whom I am one, to endeavour to secure more 
subscribers at reduced rates for the remaining three per- 
formances of the season. It appears that the receipts from 
subscriptions have been inadequate to the expenses of pro- 
duction. 

The so-called cultivated and civilized class is not expected 
to relieve the necessities of either literature or painting. It 
is assumed that poetry only pays if it is bought by thousands 
of people one has never heard of; and that painting only 
pays if it is bought by some rich people whom one is not 
otherwise anxious to kncw; but a Society like the Phoenix 
can appeal only to the intelligentsia, and at a price quite 
within the intelligentsia’s means. Here then was an oppor- 
tunity for the intelligentsia to declare its convictions : but 
the sounds are forced, and the notes very few. 

Whether the performances have been good or bad has nothing 
to do with the matter. Apathy is more flagitious than abuse ; 
we can almost condone the offence of Mr. William Archer, 
whom we never supposed to be a member of the intelligentsia ; 
we cannot excuse the torpor of people who would despise 
Mr. Archer. The performance of Dryden’s play seemed to me 
praiseworthy, and the actors had devoted hard work to a 
production which certainly could not add to their popular 
notoriety. But the point is that Dryden is a great poet and 
a great dramatist, and the Civilized Class has not supported 
the people who would support him, the Civilized Class has 
not supported Dryden against Archer. If, at the next per- 
formance of the Phoenix, the Civilized Class has not taken 
advantage of the reduced rates, I shall no longer be able to 
stifle my suspicion that the Civilized Class is a myth. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obliged obedient servant, 
T. S. Extor. 


EXPERIENTIA DOCET—STULTOS 
To the Editoy of THE ATHENZUM. 


DEAR Sir,—It is perhaps a just and reasonable tradition 
which bids us “ suffer in silence’’ before the reviewer; and 
at any rate I am not, for the moment, concerned with the 
justice or injustice of J. W.N.S.’s notice of Mr. Chesterton’s 
“Superstition of Divorce’? (ATHEN#uUM, February 20, pp 
235, 236). But I find there a generalization which surely 
provokes comment: ‘Mr. Chesterton remains youthful 
at heart, which means that he is incapable of profiting by 
experience.” 

Who does profit by experience, if not youth? Do the 
blasé, the cynic, the war-weary, the pessimist, and the 
decadent ? Do capitalists and profiteers? Do judges and 
Prime Ministers? Do establishment, vested interests, 
traditions and dogmas? Do a fine old crusted temper and 
inherited gout? Do Darby and Joan? 

Youth is receptive, inpressionable, spiritually sensitive, 
open-minded, alert. He alone really listens to argument, 
respects reason, and welcomes a new idea. His is the true 
repentance, the genuine conversion, the serious resolution 
to do better next time. 
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Who can possibly learn anything really worth learning 
from his experience but the man who has kept young? 
Verily a king of men. It is we others who twist and turn 
our experience to false issues, shut our eyes to its lessons, 
blink at truth, and follow our old formulas. 

I had an impression that our young people had learned 
something from the war. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


UNIVERSITY OPERA 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZEUM. 


Str,—I have read with interest Mr. Dent’s article in THE 
ATHENZvUM Of the 20th of this month, but is not he rather 
unjust to ‘‘ West-End theatre-goers ”’ ? 

Mr. Dent appears to have overlooked the fact that ‘‘ those 
uniquely English institutions, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge,’”’ are in fact, as his description implies, public 
institutions and the heritage of the English nation. There- 
fore even those who have not enjoyed the teaching of Mr. 
Dentand his confréres may yet be permitted to take an intelli- 
gent interest in the University’s achievements—or failures. 
For an artistic and technical failure the recent production of the 
* Faery Queen ’’ must unfortunately be acknowledged to have 
been—and Mr. Dent, in his apologia, practically admits it. 
It was only the genius of Purcell which justified the faith of 
one at least of those West-End pilgrims who made the journey 
to Cambridge. 

Apart from the obligation which Mr. Dent, as producer, 
owed to the public, could he have forgotten that there might 
be among the ‘‘ West-End theatre-goers’’ present at Cam- 
bridge some at least who, having reaped the benefit of ‘‘ theory 
and principle’’ so richly taught at Cambridge, had deserted 
the narrow limits of the University and yet were not quite 
intellectually deficient ? 

That the wider education thus assimilated has taught at 
least one West-End theatre-goer to be critical is natural. 
It has also taught him that Mr. Dent by his writings is in danger 
of intellectual snobbishness—and unfortunately in this case 
attempts to drag Cambridge with him. 

Yours, etc., 
B.A. AND WEsT-END THEATRE-GOER. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—May 1 beg the hospitality of your columns for two 
announcements ? First, the Sociological Society is moving 
from the London School of Economics and Political Science 
to a house of its own at 65, Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 
The Society hopes to get installed there by the beginning of 
March. 

The second is that the Society’s new house affords more 
accommodation than the Society itself can use, and we should 
be glad, therefore, to hear from congruent societies or organiza- 
tions which might desire to rent one or more rooms. The 
present housing pressure is, we understand, putting not a 
few societies into a considerable difficulty as regards accom- 
modation. 

As to the situation, the new house of the Sociological 
Society is about five minutes’ walk south-east from Victoria 
Station. It is just over a mile in a direct line from Charing 


Cross, and two bus routes (24 and 24a) cross Belgrave Road ~ 


within a couple of minutes’ walk of the house. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
T. J. C. FRASER DaAvIEs, Secretary. 


THE ESSAY COMPETITION 


A NUMBER of applications for the conditions of THE 
ATHENZUM Essay Competition have reached this office 
without stamped addressed envelopes. We wish to point 
out that no replies can be sent unless stamped envelopes 
are enclosed for the purpose. 

Several intending competitors have written to us to ask 
for a definition of the term ‘‘ English Literature since 1914.” 
It includes all books written in English by English-speaking 
authors, and published for the first time in England after 
January 1, 1914. 

No correspondence of any kind can be entered into with 
regard to the Competition. 


Se 
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Foreign Literature 
CONTICUERE OMNES 


La LANGUE GAULOISE: GRAMMAIRE, TEXTES ET GLOSSAIRE. Par 
G. Dottin, Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de Rennes. 
“ Collection pour l'étude des antiquités nationales,’’ II. (Paris, 
Klincksieck. 10fr.) 
DOTTIN’S book will be interesting and valuable 
M to students of Celtic philology as a convenient 
® summary of the known facts concerning Gaulish, 
understood as the language spoken by the inhabitants of 
that tripartite Gaul of our schooldays. He excludes from 
his survey except for purposes of comparison the closely 
similar dialects distributed in the last centuries of antiquity 
and the early centuries of the Christian era sporadically 
over Europe and hither Asia, from Britain in the West 
to Galatia in the East. In the fourth century A.D. (if 
St. Jerome’s statement may be taken as reflecting 
a contemporary experience) the Galatians, though they 
spoke Greek, had a second language which resembled the 
speech of the Treveri in Gaul. The language of Britain 
was practically identical with Gaulish. And, scattered 
across Europe between those two points, place-names still 
surviving bear witness to the passage of the Celts. The 
European war began with an ultimatum presented at a city 
that once had a Celtic name, Belgrade (Singidunum) ; it 
came to one of its great crises at Verdun (Virodunum), 
which has the same second element still discernible ; and 
ended in North France and Belgium in territories thick- 
sown with Celtic names. All these places and many others 
have seen the Celtic chariots laden with women and 
children and baggage passing on their migrations, have 
known the warriors going into battle crowned with flowers 
as for a feast and singing as they charged, and have heard 
the bards intoning their eulogies and their satires to the 
accompaniment of “ instruments like to lyres.”” But of all 
this what remains? Those place-names, many personal 
names, a quantity of inscriptions, a Calendar, a number of 
isolated words and phrases embedded in Greek or Latin 
texts, some casual and fragmentary notices in classical 
writers, and such conclusions as we may draw from the 
Celtic languages and literatures surviving in a later age 
on the last shores of Europe. 

M. Dottin puts together these remains for the Gaulish 
area, and supplies material for a skeleton phonetic and 
morphology (necessarily somewhat conjectural), studies 
the constituent elements of place and personal names, 
and arranges the surviving vocabulary in an alphabetical 
series with appended explanations. The Celtic philologist 
will find his account in the book, although he will question 
a statement here and there. M. Dottin has the unfortunate 
habit of using Middle rather than Old Irish as a term of 
comparison. Thus on p. 289 he connects with a Gaulish 
*tego- the Irish verb conutgim, “I build.” If he had 
considered Old Irish forms like the 3rd singular, present 
indicative, conutuing, he would have seen that the root 
here is di-n-g-, and that his comparison falls to the ground. 
But an occasional error of this kind does not affect the 
value of the book as a sober and cautious description of 
the actual extent of our present knowledge of Gaulish. 

Another section, in which M. Dottin traces the history 
of Gaulish studies, shows us how necessary such caution 
and sobriety are in this branch of research. The Celtic 
languages have been constantly exposed to the assaults of 
the @ priori people who deal in -isms. Patriotism, 
romanticism, mysticism and sheer sciolism have all done 
their worst here. We are justly suspicious to-day of the 
vast edifices of theory which scholars and half-scholars 
and no scholars at all have raised in the past on the shakiest 
foundations of fact. And we are correspondingly grateful 
for precise and conservative statements of what is actually 
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known at a given moment. From the known it is possible 
to estimate what is likely to be known in the future. For 
the possibilities of a subject are governed by the nature of 
the available material. 

All that we know in detail of the literature and history, 
the social and individual life, the religion and education 
of the Gauls comes to us through Greek and Roman writers. 
It is true that for the study of their religion we have 
a considerable number of dedicatory inscriptions, but these 
again are made difficult of interpretation by the assimilation 
of Gaulish to Greco-Roman deities. The Gauls, indeed, 
accepted Latin too readily and too finally to admit of any 
literary composition in the vernacular. Long before the 
conquest Roman merchants had been active in Gaul, and 
very soon after the conquest schools of Latin rhetoric 
began to flourish. The language flickered out imperceptibly, 
and with the language all the living tradition of the past. 

All languages, once the breath is out of them, pass into 
the region of ghosts. But, if they have been written 
down, they continue to haunt the world where once they 
lived ‘‘ where breath most lives, there in the mouths of 
men.” Then, as Odysseus in the shades by a sacrifice of 
blood restored a living voice to the simulacra, so we by the 
sacrifice of a portion of our lives may call back some 
semblance of that perished breath and hold an uncertain 
communion with the past. Ifthe means of that incantation 
cannot be found, then we may believe what we will about 
the past—and men have believed strange things—but we 
cannot enter into any real communion with it. M. Camille 
Jullian, the veteran historian of Gaul, relucts against this 
iron law. In a preface to the present book he admits the 
scantiness of the material, but yet hashope. To understand 
the past only by its remains, he says, is to kill it a second 
time. The Celts thought it nobler to speak, to listen and 
to remember than to write. And it has been said that 
spoken languages often possess beauties lacking in written 
speech. He proceeds : 

Toutes les formes de la littérature étaient représentées chez les 
Gaulois: la rhétorique ot excellaient tous leurs chefs de guerre ; 
les épopées cosmogoniques, historiques ou éthiques, composées par 
les druides ; les poésies lyriques ou les chants satiriques des bardes. 
Je vous assure qu’il y avait chez eux l’équivalent de |’Iliade ou de la 
Genése, des Atellanes ou des odes de Pindare. Je vous assure que 
cette littérature était aussi riche, plus riche méme que celle de 
Rome avant Ennius. La langue gauloise rendait beaucoup a ceux 
qui s’en servaient. 

M, Jullian is quite safe in assuring us of all this, for we 
cannot absolutely deny the possibility any more than we 
can say positively that a given @ountry churchyard does 
not contain a mute, inglorious Milton. We assert nothing 
about Roman literature before Ennius. But we can say 
that, since Homer and Pindar and their fellows have come 
down to us, 

Greece and her foundations are 

Built below the tide of war, 

Based on the crystalline sea 

Of thought and its eternity. 
And, because the Gaulish equivalents of Homer and Pindar 
have not come down to us, the Gauls are but the shadow 
of a shade. 

On a wall in the dead city of Pompeii there is scribbled 
among other graffiti a Virgilian phrase, incomplete, but 
saying all. Conticuere ..... Reading this book and 
trying by its aid to figure to ourselves what manner of 
men were the living Gauls, we have come to the same sad 
conclusion of mortality. They have all gone down into 
silence. Conticuere omnes. R. F. 


THE BacuH FEstTIvat will be given in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, beginning on Friday evening, April 16. There 
will be a concert of cantatas on that evening. On April 17 
there will be an orchestral concert with vocal and instrumental 
solos; on April 19 unaccompanied motets with vocal and 
instrumental solos ; and on April 20 the Mass in B minor. 
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GERHART HAUPTMANN’S 
LATEST STORY 


Der KETZER von SoANA. Von Gerhart Hauptmann, (Berlin, 
S. Fischer. 4m. 50pf.) 


ERHART HAUPTMANN will always be remembered 
(S first as a dramatist ; in prose fiction he has hitherto 
achieved no really enduring success. His novel 
“ Atlantis,” it is true, had a very large circulation in 
Germany, and in an English translation it gained enormous 
popularity in the United States during the year before 
the outbreak of the war. The same is true of his story 
“Der Narr in Christo: Emanuel Quint,’’ which continues 
to be issued in new impressions of its original German 
edition and is still circulated in translations. But the 
first of these was, frankly, very much inferior to 
Hauptmann’s dramatic work ; its remarkable popularity— 
as is not infrequently the case—was not deserved. Of 
the second, a modern Christ-story, it may be said that, 
although competently written—anything from Hauptmann 
would at least be that—its striking subject, not its intrinsic 
value, was the main reason for the very large circulation 
it attained. , 

This latest story, ‘‘ Der Ketzer von Soana,’’ has a good 
claim to be considered as Hauptmann’s masterpiece in 
narration. In subject it is not very original; it is the 
story of a priest’s struggle against the allurements of the 
senses and the temptations of passion, to which he 
eventually succumbs. The priest, Raffaele Francesco 
Vela, is a young and earnest man, placed in charge of the 
small parish of Soana, a village of the Ticino, situated on 
a height overlooking the Lake of Lugano. It is necessary 
to note these geographical particvlars because they form 
an important part, an essential part, of the story. Soon 
after his arrival Francesco makes the acquaintance of a 
strange, wild man, who seeks him out one evening. This 
unkempt creature is found to be almost incapable of 
speaking the language of the district, or any recognizable 
Human language at all; and further inquiries, zealously 
pursued by the priest, show that the man lives higher up 
the mountain, shunned and abhorred by all the people 
of the parish. The village gossip ascribes to him a life of 
peculiarly repellent sinfulness, and he with the woman he 
calls his wife and the children born of that unnatural union 
are scarcely ever seen in the parish, or, when seen, are jeered 
at and stoned. Naturally the story appeals to the priest’s 
religious fervour, and he determines to do his best to reclaim 
these guilty creatures and prepare them for religious 
instruction. 

With this object he makes his way to the hut or cave 
in the mountain where the family of Luchino Scarabota— 
for that was the wild creature’s name—lead their isolated 
existence. The road ascends the Monte Generoso, and 
Hauptmann, with his account of the young priest’s journey, 
has given us one of the best pieces of Alpine description to 
be found anywhere in modern literature. Although he is too 
earnest and too much absorbed in his mission to his flock 
to be a lover of Nature, the gorgeous appearance of the 
landscape at the end of March makes a new and deep 
impression on Francesco’s mind. This turns to terror 
as he progresses; signs of primitive nature-worship are 
Seen on the hillside, idolatrous images whose meaning he 
could only dimly divine from his early reading of 
the classics. Anc the conduct of Luchino Scarabota, 
when at last he arrives at the dwelling-place of that 
abandoned creature, confirms his belief that this country 
is full of demons. For the almost speechless, shaggy, 
wild half-animal throws himself at the young priest’s 
feet and kisses them like a dog. Luchino’s wife, more 
coherent, comes forward and makes a confession, assuring 
Francesco that she is innocent of the sins she is charged 
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with by the gossips of the parish below. Finally the 
eldest daughter is presented, a creature of natural beauty 
and artlessness. This is the beginning of the temptation, 
to which at length, in spite of fastings and discipline and 
the advice of the bishop of the diocese, he ultimately 
falls, to be thereafter an exile from the parish. 

The form of the story is worth noting. What has just 
been summarized is put into the mouth of a goatherd, 
living apait from his fellows on the slopes of the Monte 
Generoso, to whom the writer of the tale comes one day, 
after learning strange rumours about him in the valley. 
The goatherd is, of course, Francesco himself, and his 
narration his own story. This kind of reduplication is 
not a new device in fiction, particularly in the genus, 
the ‘‘ Erzahlung ”’ or ‘‘ Novelle,” to which Hauptmann’s 
work belongs. But it is employed with undeniably fine 
effect ; as a well-planned piece of narrative the story can 
have very few rivals in contemporary German fiction. 
Its other remarkable characteristic has already been 
hinted at. This is the wealth of description it contains. 
Picture after picture of extraordinary beauty is brought 
before us ; the whole story is infused with the colour of 
the Alps in spring, the gentian-covered mountain is, 
as it were, itself made to play the part of a character in the 
tale, a background to the staging symbolizing the Juxuriance 
of Nature, its uncontrollable beauty. And into the scene 
thus arranged Hauptmann has fitted, with perfect natural- 
ness, the figure of the outcast goatherd, symbolizing in 
his turn the primitive man, unpolished but also unspoiled 
by convention, the type which the eclogues of Theocritus 
and Virgil impressed for ever on the imagination of the 
world. Rarely in prose German literature has the classic 
spirit been so finely recaptured as in this story. 


BLACK AND WHITE 
Lettres Famitizres. Par Laurent Tailhade. (Paris, Ollendorff. 5fr.) 


THE ‘‘ Open Letters ’’ in this book are addressed to personali- 
ties who have played leading parts in the world-tragedy, 
and for this reason they cannot fail to suggest serious thought. 
M. Tailhade is a hero-worshipper, and as such is prone to 
accept the posture of his heroes as their true being. He 
hailed Kerensky, for example, as the Napoleon of the Russian 
Revolution. He did not realize that Kerensky’s fiery 
rhetoric, concealing a cautious and calculating soul, would 
fail when pitted against the statistics of Lenin, which concealed 
a fiery and fanatical soul. As becomes a hero-worshipper, 
M. Tailhade is also a good hater—so good that he seems 
to believe hate sufficient in itself as inspiration for literature. 
It may be; but it is not enough to inspire history. And it 
is history above all things that we require to-day. The 
moment for patriotic ecstasy, for emotional legislation, 
for propaganda and recrimination, is past. The time has 
come when we can and must think of our fellow-mortals 
as not necessarily black or white, but as most probably grey. 
M. Tailhade is colour-blind to this tint. This defect of vision 
conduces to the spirited tone of the book, but it invalidates 
it as a contribution to truth. The future may very possibly 
endorse his estimates of William II. of Germany, Constantine 
of Greece, Pope Benedict XV. and M. Clemenceau. But 
it will not see them as isolated figures. Their blackness 
will be found to be organic, with roots in vast fields of night. 
They will appear relatively powerless puppets who developed 
feebly along the line of least resistance ; not leaders of men, 
but figure-heads interpreting group thought behind them. 
William of Germany was recognized as a dangerous cabotin 
for many years before the war. It was known that he 
looked forward to a war, that he thought it would be great 
fun, and that he represented a solid body of opinion. But 
no general European machinery existed to restrain him: 
Europe waited and hoped for the best—and the worst 
happened. Can we entirely exonerate Europe? Or take 
the case of M. Clemenceau. France—or the section of 
France temporarily most articulate—clamoured for a tyrant 
in the last years of the war, and thrust forward M. Clemenceau. 
Can we blame him if he played the part too well? 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 


Association. 

The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 

100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Goddard (Henry Herbert). PsycHoLoGy oF THE NORMAL 
AND SUBNORMAL. Kegan Paul [1919]. 9 in. 373 pp. 
il. app. bibliog. index, 25/ n. 150 

See review, p.271. 

Stuart (Charlotte). THe THRESHOLD OF THE NEw: a philo- 
sophy of life and the art of living. With a foreword 
by Gertrude Page. Hurst & Blackett [1920]. 74 in. 
141 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 149.3 

This little book contains a clear and elementary discussion 
of the philosophic ideas which serve as a basis for the mystical 
view of experience. There is much, of course, about intuition, 
but the author avoids, as a rule, the vague statements usual 
in writers of this school. 


200 RELIGION. 


*Carpenter (Edward). PaGAN AND CHRISTIAN CREEDS: their 
origin and meaning. Allen & Unwin [1920]. 8} in. 
318 pp. index, 10/6 n. 291 

See review in last week’s ATHEN= UM, p. 240. 


Crafer (T. W.). THE Episttes oF St. IGcnatius (‘‘ Texts 
for Students,” 10). S.P.C.K., 1919. 74 in. 64 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 281.1 

Together with a general introduction, this book contains 
the Greek texts of seven letters written by the Bishop of 

Antioch during his journey to Rome, there to be thrown to 

the beasts in the amphitheatre. These epistles are comprised 

in what is usually called ‘“‘ the short recension.’’ They are 
addressed to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Romans, 

Philadelphians, Smyrnzans, and to Polycarp, Bishop of 

Smyrna. Each text is accompanied by a short prefatory 

English ‘argument.’ It is of interest to note that in the 

letter to the Smyrnezans occurs the first mention of the 

“‘ Catholic Church,” and also that ‘‘ the word ‘ Christianity,’ 

like ,_the word ‘ Christian,’ comes first from Antioch, for 

Ignatius uses Xpuwtiavcpos as a contrast with the Pauline 

word ‘Iovdaicpnds’’ (Magn. x.). 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Basevi (W. H. F.). THE BurIAL oF THE DEAp. Routledge, 
1920. 7} in. 216 pp., 7/6 n. 393.1 
Surveying funeral customs and observances in all ages 
and all countries, and pondering over the long-continued 
practice of burying with the dead something that would be 
of use to the living, the writer concludes that graves were 
originally refuges for the living. His illustrations of this 
thesis are drawn from Tylor’s ‘‘ Primitive Culture” and 
“* Folk-Lore.”’ 


Calcutta University. Report oF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Commission, 1917-19. Calcutta, Supt. Govt. Printing, 
1919. Vols. 7-12. 10 in. 541, 440, 528, 588, 266, 491 pp. 
indexes, paper, per vol. 2/6, 2/3, 3/, 2/6, 1/3, 2/3, or the 
complete set of 13 vols., 30/. 378.541 

The six volumes before us (‘‘ Evidence and Documents ’’) 
comprise general memoranda and oral evidence, as well as 

classified replies to the Commissioners’ questions 1—23. 

A considerable mass of valuable information concerning 

Indian university training is epitomized in these books. 


Hauser (Lionel). THe THREE LEVERS OF THE NEW Wor LD: 
COMPETENCE, ProBity, ALTRUISM. Translated from 
the French by Nora Bickley. Theosophicai Publishing 
House, 1920. 7} in. 125 pp. paper, 2/6 304 

A number of chapters on such subjects as Politics, Govern- 
ment, Sexual Hygiene, etc., vaguely related to Theosophy. 
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The sentiments are, for the most part, irreproachable, and 
the connection with Theosophy seems quite irrelevant. 


Jennings (J. G.). ADDRESSES TO STUDENTS, 1918. Blackie, 
1919. 8 in. 118 pp. boards, 2/8 n. 378.954 
Addresses delivered in 1918 by the Vice-Chancellor of 
Patna University. ‘‘ Reading,’’ “‘ Stoicism,’’ and ‘‘ Organiza- 
tion’’ are some of the subjects. A specially suggestive 
discourse has the title ‘‘ Take Pains.” 


The People’s Year-Book, and Annual of the English and 
Scottish Wholesale Societies, 1920: a volume of useful 
information prepared by the Co-operative Press Agency 
Manchester, Co-operative Wholesale Society, 1, Balloon 
Street; Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, 95, Morrison Street, 1920. 84 in. 400 pp. il, 
pors. index, paper, 2/ n. 330.6 

The volume before us is the third issue of ‘‘ The People’s 

Year-Book.”” Much information relating to co-operative 

activities, Labour, finance, housing and the like, will be found 

in the book, which should be of considerable use to students 
of, and writers or speakers on, industrial, political and social 
problems. 


Smith (Reginald Heber). JusTICE AND THE Poor: a study 
of the present denial of justice to the poor, and of the 
agencies making more equal their position before the 
law; with particular reference to legal aid work in the 
United States (Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, Bulletin 13). New York, 576, Fifth 
Avenue [1919]. 10 in. 285 pp. app. index. 347.04 

The author deals first with the principal defects in the 
administration of United States law ‘‘ which work in effect 

a denial of justice to the poor or the ignorant,’’ namely, 

delay, court costs and fees, and the expense of counsel; 

and, secondly, with the agencies, supplementary to the 
existing machinery, whose object is to remedy these defects. 

Among the agencies passed in review are those for conciliation 

and arbitration, and the legal aid organizations. 


Trevelyan (Jane Penrose), EVENING PLAY CENTRES FOR 
CHILDREN. With a preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Methuen [1920]. 74 in. 205 pp. il. app., 5/ n. —- 371.74 

It is now twenty-two years since the first play centre in 

England was opened. Here we have the history of the 
movement and an explanation of its principles and objects. 
There are now some two hundred centres, and the movement 
has reached every large city or town, not only influencing the 
children and their future, but also indirectly benefiting 
parents, teachers, police, and other classes. This account 
of the invaluable work done should help materially in the 
progress of the movement. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Dottin (Georges), LA LancuE GAULOISE: GRAMMAIRE, 
TEXTES ET GLOSSAIRE (‘‘ Collection pour l’Etude des 
Antiquités Nationales,” 2). Paris, Klincksieck, 1920. 
9 in. 382 pp. index, 10fr. 447.01 

See review, p. 286. 


Kastner (L. E.). SELECT PASSAGES IN PROSE AND VERSE 
FROM MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY FRENCH AUTHORS: 
INTERMEDIATE CoURSE.—SENIOR CourRsE. Hachette, 
1919. 2 vols. 74 in. 176, 222 pp. indexes of authors, 
4/6 n. each. 448.7 

Extracts of medium difficulty from writers of the seven- 
teenth to the twentieth century, chosen and annotated for 
the use of upper and middle forms in secondary schools, 
and for junior University students. Chateaubriand, Riche- 
pin, Fustel de Coulanges, Béranger and Frangois Coppée 
are among the authors represented in the Intermediate 

Course. The Senior Course includes examples from Saint- 

Simon, Diderot, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Victor Hugo, Sainte- 

Beuve, Verhaeren and M. Henri de Régnier. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 

Furniss (A. D. Sanderson) and Phillips (E. Marion). THE 
WorkKING Woman’s House. Swarthmore Press [1920]. 

7 in. 84 pp. plans, il. paper, 1/6 n. 643 
Two years ago an inquiry was organized by women of 
the Labour Party into the kind of house a working, woman 
wants, and then the Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction took up the inquiry of which the 
results are published here. Architects’ plans, suggestions 
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for central heating, water-supply, the arrangement of rooms, 

stairs, etc., cupboards, the inter-oven, and other new features, 

and a collection of answers to a questionnaire, illustrate 
the proposals ; and the third part of the book has suggestions 
on co-operative housekeeping. 

Lowry (Edith B.). THE WomAN oF Forty. Chicago, Forbes, 
1919. 74 in. 203 pp., $1.25. 618 

Woman at the “ dangerous age ’”’ has come to the turning- 
int of her existence. Dr. Lowry impresses upon women of 
this age the need for putting their bodies in such a perfect 
condition that the i!ls common to the majority may be avoided. 

Definite plans for the future should be formed, for upon such 

depend the happiness and success of the latter half of her 

life. 

*Read (C. Stanford). MiLirary PSYCHIATRY IN PEACE AND 
War. H. K. Lewis, 1920. 10 in. 175 pp. tables, 
charts, 10/6 n. 615.851 

See review in last week’s ATHENZUM, p. 245. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


Koop (Albert J.) and Inada (Hogitaro). Meiji BENRAN: 
JAPANESE NAMES AND HOW TO READ THEM: a manual 
for art collectors and students. Part 1. Eastern Press, 
1920. 10} by 8 in. 154 pp. paper, 63/ complete. 709.52 

See notice, p. 273. 
780 MUSIC. 

Parry (Sir C. Hubert Hastings), Bt. CoLLEGE ADDRESSES 
DELIVERED TO PUPILS OF THE Roya COLLEGE OF Music. 
Edited, with a recollection of the author, by H. C. Colles. 
Macmillan, 1920. 7} in. 301 pp., 7/6 n. 780.7 

See review, p. 283. 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Capablanca (J. R.). My Curss CarEER. Bell, 1920. 9 in. 
228 pp. il. por. index to games, 7/6 n. 794 
See review in last week’s ATHENEUM, p. 237. 


Crawley (A. E.). SKATING: ENGLISH, INTERNATIONAL, 

SPEED. Methuen [1920]. 7 in. 109 pp. il., 3/n. 796 

An illustrated practical treatise explanatory of the principles 
underlying a fascinating sport. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Erlande (Albert), La TraGEpDIE pbES Empires. Paris, 
Editions du ‘‘Monde Nouveau ”’ (Cross-Atlantic News- 
paper Service), 1920. 10 in. 151 pp. paper, 8/6 n. 

842.9 
Three hundred years ago Barclay’s roman @ clef, the 

“ Argenis,’”’ depicted the secret diplomacy of the wars of 

Europe under mythical, but transparent names. This drama 

represents the affairs of the last five years in a similar fashion, 

making international events turn upon personal ambitions, 
and departing from history by allowing the Kaiser, Magnus 

Empereur d’Auxonie, the dignity of suicide. 


Firth (Col. Sir Robert Hammill), Mustncs oF an IDLE 

Man. Bale & Sons, 1919. 74 in. 371 pp., 7/6n. 824.9 

A collection of essays on very diverse subjects. The 

author occasionally touches a point of view which promises 

to be interesting, but the promise is seldom fulfilled. The 

slight essay has its function, but the majority of these essays 
are rather too slight. 


*Frazer (Sir James George). Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY; 
and other literary pieces. Macmillan, 1920. 8 in. 
331 pp., 8/6 n. 824.9 

See review, p 273. 

Inge (Charles), FLASHES OF Lonpon ; and other reflections. 

Allen & Unwin, 1920. 7} in. 182 pp., 6/ n. 824.9 
Mr. Inge presents us with a few queer creatures from the 

vast menagerie that is London. He points out to our 
attention 

Among the crowd all specimens of men, 

Through all the colours which the sun bestows, 

And every character of form and face: . . . 

Malays, Lascars, the Tartar, the Chinese 

And Negro ladies in white muslin gowns. 

(Wordsworth, too, enjoyed and appreciated his London.) 

Mr. Inge has made use of a form approximating to that 

employed by the Character-writers of the seventeenth century. 

It is an agreeable form which lends itself to a pleasantly 
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epigrammatic and ‘‘ metaphysical’’ treatment. Mr. Inge’s 
characters of London and its inhabitants are very readable. 
Our only complaint is that his sentences have a distracting 
way of turning into blank verse. ‘‘ Sallow-faced evil men, 
with cruel eyes, mutter their angry warnings or commands 
into scared women’s faces blotched with tears’’: the rhythm 
gets on our nerves, and we find ourselves trying to fit every 
phrase we read into the Procrustean bed of the decasyllable. 
Only too many slip in without the least necessity to rack or 
chop. 


*Tailhade (Laurent), LETTRES FAMILIERES: nouvelle série 
Paris, Ollendorff [1920]. 74 in. 195 pp. paper, 5fr. 846.9 
See notice, p. 287. 


POETRY. 
Britton (Herbert E.). Diane ;fand other poems. Stockwell 
[1920]. 74 in. 80 pp. 3/6 n. 821.9 


Mr. Britton suffers from one of the mortal diseases of the 
poet—facility. If he wrote more painfully, he would, one 
feels, write better. As it is, his overflowing vocabulary of 
poetic words and the ease with which he rhymes and modulates 
his various measures are fatal to his chances of being more 
than an accomplished performer on the musical glasses of 
verse. 

Burns (Robert), SELECT PoEMs By ROBERT Burns, arranged 
in kindred groups (‘‘ Plain Text Poets’’). Blackie, 1919. 
6} in. 96 pp. por. limp cl., 1/ n. 821.67 

A commendable gathering of many of Burns’s best-known 
lyrical poems. 

*Cromwell (Gladys). Porms. .With an introduction by 
Padraic Colum. New York, Macmillan Co., 1919. 
74 in. 123 pp. index, boards, $1.50. 811.5 

Miss Cromwell was not one of those young poets who accept 
without question the traditionally “ poetic’’ themes and 
prattle, without a sign of conviction, of love and springtime 
and the picturesque beauties of nature. She wrote of real 
spiritual experiences, of what she had herself thought and felt. 
‘‘T must have peace,’”’ she writes : 

Oh,. not a temporal winter, not 
A fitful sleep ; 

But such a lasting winter as 
Dark oceans keep. 

Beneath all tides there sleeps a depth 
Of cold fecundity,— 

A zone that spins and spins a fine 
Transparency. 

There must be such a wintry zone 
For teeming thought, 

Where forms the mildest ray would crush 
Are slowly wrought. 


These lines attest a profound insight into the workings of 
the spirit. At such moments of vision Miss Cromwell showed 
herself a poet of marked power and originality. 


Cuthbertson (David), PormMs oF THE West. Aberdeen, 

Univ. Press, 1920. 7} in. 83 pp., 6/ n. 821.9 

In this volume we prefer the poems in which Mr. Cuthbertson 

casts off the starched restraint of traditional forms and lets 

himself go in Scots. ‘‘ Dwynin’ awa’” and “ The Restless 
Wean” are excellent in their kind. 


*Watt (Lauchlan Maclean). Douctias’s 2nEID. Cambridge, 
Univ. Press, 1920. 9 in. 263 pp. apps. index, half- 


boards, 14/ n. 821.24 
See review in last week’s ATHENZUM, p. 236. 
FICTION. 
Clemenceau (Georges). THEStRONGEST. Nash[1919]. 7}in. 
317 pp., 7/n. 


See review, p. 270. 

Conquest (Joan). Drserr Love. Werner Laurie [1920]. 
7} in. 256 pp., 7/ n. 

There is a novelty in the theme chosen by the author. 
Jill Carden, who has been brought up in ‘ England’s best 
society,” is of an unconventional disposition. She seeks 
adventure, and finds it in Egypt, where she makes the 
acquaintance of an extremely wealthy Arab, called Hahmed, 
the Camel King. The two fall in love, and are married in 
Cairo. Then Jill leaves Western ideas behind her, and goes 
with her Arab husband to an oasis, where he has built a 
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luxurious palace. The pair live very happily, save for a 
temporary misunderstanding. The book contains graphic 
portrayals of life in the desert and in Cairo. 
*Duhamel (Georges), Civitisation. Translated by T. P, 
Conwil-Evans. Swarthmore Press, 1919. 74 in. 248 pp. 
6/ n. 843.9 
This very conscientious version of a book which, as our 
readers know, we consider to be, with its companion volume 
‘“‘ Vie des Martyrs,”’ the finest of all the war books, deserves 
a measure of praise. Mr. Conwil-Evans’s appreciation of 
the niceties of M. Duhamel’s idiom is not, however, quite as 
fine as we could wish. His method of translating Parisian 
turns of accent and language into impeccable and rather 
colourless English is not quite satisfactory, and his expurgation 
of his original in ‘‘ Revaud’s Room”’ gratuitous. A typical 

instance of the translator’s method is the rendering of “ Il 

sait des tas de bricoles ’’ by ‘‘ He’s a fellow that’s up to a few 

tricks.” It is not wrong, but it is not right. ‘‘ He knows a 

thing or two”’ would be much better. It is this touch of 

@ peu prés which prevents us from acknowledging the English 

version as worthy of the French original. But to those who 

are unable to read French with fluency—and to those only— 
we can honestly recommend Mr. Conwil-Evans’s rendering 
of a book that should be read and pondered by all. 

Fieming (Brandon). THe Brauty-KILLter. White & Co., 

1920. 74 in. 304 pp. 

A detective story, the hero of which is the brilliant M. 
Dupont of the French Secret Service. He solves the mystery 
connected with some hideous murders which have been 
committed in France, America, and England. The plot 
and incidents are arresting and exciting. 

Gaunt (Mary). THE SURRENDER; AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. 
Werner Laurie [1920]. 74 in. 263 pp., 7/ n. 

These eleven short stories are admirably representative of 
the author’s skill in characterization and in describing stirring 
episodes. “The Temple of the Great Beneficence”’ and 
‘White Wolf,” tales of risings in China; ‘‘ Captain Pettifer 
and the ‘U’ Boats’”’; and the title story (which is set in 
West Africa), are among the most notable items. 

Griffith (Mrs. L. W.). ArrHuR. Routledge, 1920. 7} in. 
234 pp., 5/ n. 

A sentimental story about a little boy who is left in the 
charge of his cousin and guardian, Captain Maurice Arlington. 
Because of Arthur’s resemblance to his mother, who in earlier 
years was loved by the Captain, the boy, though tiresome 
and unruly, is a great favourite of his guardian. The latter 
saves Arthur's life at the risk of his own. 

Haggard (Sir Henry Rider). THe ANCIENT ALLAN. Cassell 
[1920]. 7} in. 318 pp. il., 8/6n. 

See review, p. 274. 

*Jacobsen (Jens Peter), Nizrs Lynne. Translated from the 
Danish by Hanna Astrup Larsen (‘‘ Scandinavian 
Classics,’’ 13). New York, American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation (Milford), 1919. 8in. 296 pp., 8/6n. 839.83 

An attractively printed and readable translation of this 
famous Danish novel. 

Mais (S. P. B.). Uncte LionreL. Grant Richards, 1920. 
8in. 313 pp., 7/6 n. 

See review, p. 274. 

Newte (Horace W. C.). THE GENTLE BiGaAmistT. Mills & 
Boon [1920]. 7}in. 315 pp., 7/ n. 

The too susceptible hero is, in turn, a clerk in a railway 
office, a member of a provincial theatrical company (the 
difficulties and petty shifts of which are well depicted), one 
of a pierrot troupe, an employee in an assurance office, and 
the proprietor of a musical agency. He is too readily 
attracted by one woman after another, and eventually 
marries one who is possessed of comfortable means. Un- 
fortunately he does not really love her, and is led to commit 
bigamy. The story ends abruptly and unsatisfactorily. 
Pain (Barry). Tne Death oF Maurice. Skeffington [1920]. 

74 in. 288 pp., 7/6 n. 

See review, p. 274. | 

Winsor (G. McLeod). Srarion X (‘‘ Splendid Library ’’), 
Jenkins, 1920. 6 in. 317 pp., 2/ n. 

A cheap reprint of a marvellous story based on the success 
of attempts to get into communication with Mars and Venus 
by wireless. 
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Laurand (L.).§ MaNuEL DEs ETuDEs GRECQUES ET LATINEs : 
fascicule 7, METRIQUE, SCIENCES COMPLEMENTAIREs : 
Critique des Textes, Paléographie, Epigraphie, Numis. 
matique, Archéologie, Histoire de la Philologie, Biblio- 
graphie: Le Travail Philologique. Paris, Picard, 1919 
9 in. 140 pp. bibliogs. indexes, paper, 5fr. 913.37 

Greek and Latin versification are considered very fully in 
this, the latest instalment of M. Laurand’s valuable and 
scholarly work, which includes a discussion of the latest theories 
of French and other savants, a noteworthy table of the metres 
used by Horace, and sections relating to numerous specialized 
branches of study, of importance and interest to the phil- 
ologist. The bibliographies are of particular value. 

Maurette (Fernand). EveRYoNr’s GEOGRAPHY OF FRANCE 
Translated by M. Th. Maurette. Paris, Hachette, 1919. 
63in. 150 pp. il. maps, 4/6 n. 914.4 

Considering the small size of this book, the English or 

American reader for whom it is intended will be surprised at 

the amount of information which the pages convey. 

Nunn (H. P. V.). Curistian Inscriptions (‘‘ Texts for 
Students,” 11). S.P.C.K., 1920. 74 in. 48 pp. il, 
bibliog. paper, 1/ n. 913.3 

Early Christian sepulchral inscriptions may be seen in the 
ancient cemeteries of Rome and other cities, in museums such 
as the Lateran, and in the collections of inscriptions made by 
pilgrims to Italy during the seventh, eighth, and ninth cen- 
turies, before the originals were destroyed. Most of these 
are printed in the second volume of De Rossi’s ‘‘ Inscriptiones 

Christiane.”’ Some of the oldest inscriptions im situ are in the 

cemetery of Priscilla at Rome. In the inscriptions set up by 

the early Christians there is nothing morbid or gloomy. On 
the contrary, a spirit of peace and hope prevails, and there 
are few signs of the trials through which the Church was passing. 

Mr. Nunn in nearly all cases adds English renderings to the 

Latin and Greek texts. 
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Clough (Arthur Hugh). 
*Osborne (James Insley), ARTHUR HuGH CLouGH. Constable, 
1920. 9 in. 195 pp. index, 8/6 n. 920 
See review, p. 268 
Fels (Joseph). 
Fels (Mary). Jos—EPpH Fers: His Lire-Worx. Allen & 
Unwin [1920]. 7} in. 256 pp. il. por., 6/n. 920 
Mrs. Fels has written an admirable sketch of her husband— 
a remarkable man who was in advance of his time. Born in 
Halifax County, Virginia, the fifth, and fourth surviving, 
child ot Lazarus and Susannah Fels, Joseph in 1875 bought 
the business of a Philadelphia soap manufacturer. He is 
stated to have been “‘ on the frankest terms of good fellowship 
with his own workers,’’ and to have had “ no sympathy with 
the policy of drive ; he did not believe in making the worker 
the accessory of the machine.” Mr. Fels was never strongly 
drawn to the service of the synagogue, but devoted himself 
to practical reforms. He regarded as erroneous the view that 
high profits naturally derive from low wages,and was of opinion 
that wise employers see that ‘“‘ high profits more naturally 
derive from high wages, plus efficient organisation.”’ Joseph 
Fels strongly advocated a tax upon the value of land apart 
from all improvements, was greatly interested in the cultiva- 
tion of vacant land, and keenly supported women’s suffrage. 
He died on February 22, 1914. 


Maud (Constance Elizabeth), My Frencw YEAR. Mills & 
Boon [1920]. 9 in. 284 pp. il., 10/6 n. 920 
Very readable narratives of experiences in France during 
1917 and in 1919 are embodied in this volume, the author 
of which describes, among other matters, the aspects of some 
of the devastated regions, the sorrows and privations of the 
French peasantry, life in Paris under war conditions, and the 
remarkable work for the Red Cross accomplished by the 
various associations of French, English and American women. 
An interesting section of the book deals at some length 
with the music of César Franck. In 1919 the author came to 
the conclusion that, highly as the war work of English and 
American women has been valued by our Allies, the sooner 
the organizations are handed over to French workers ‘‘ the 
better it will be for the growth of that delicate plant, the 
Entente Cordiale.”’ 
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Ruskin (John). 

Whitehouse (John Howard), ed. Joun Ruskin: letters 
written on the occasion of the centenary of his birth, 1919. 
Edited by John Howard Whitehouse. With an unpub- 
lished portrait of Ruskin, drawn by himself. Oxford, 
University Press (for the Ruskin Centenary Council) 
[1920]. 9 in. 30 pp. por. boards, 5/ n. 920 

The writers of these interesting and appreciative letters 
include Sir Sidney Lee, Messrs. John Masefield and John 

Drinkwater, Mrs. Drew, Mrs. G. F. Watts, Mrs. Holman Hunt, 

Miss May Morris, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Sir 

Gilbert Parker. The portrait is excellent. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Adams (R. E. C.). THE MopERN CRUSADERS. Rovtledge, 

1920. 74 in. 191 pp. il. map, 3/6 n. 940.9 

A diary which opens with operations in Gallipoli, and then 
deals with those in Egypt and Palestine. It thus constitutes 
an informal history of a large part of our Eastern campaign. 

Capt. Adams has a readable style and an attractive sense 

of humour: ‘‘ Of course, it is a dead secret, and France is 

referred to as ‘ Another Front’ or ‘A Different Scene of 

Activity,’ prefaced by the sort of noise a grandfather clock 

makes before it strikes.’’ The whole thing is given a picnic air. 

Gervis (T. F. Henry). ARMS AND THE Doctor: being the 
military experiences of a middle-aged medical man. 
Daniel, 1920. 7 in. 86 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 940.9 

Already an Army doctor, the writer was mobilized on 

August 5, 1914, and worked in various capacities which he 

describes in detail. He criticizes the management of various 

departments, and especially the red-tape folly [that set 
experienced surgeons and physicians filling up forms when 
they were in grievous demand for important work. The 

R.A.M.C., he sums up, is admirably adapted for peace, but 

requires to be decentralized and made more elastic for service 

in war. 

Gibbs (A. Hamilton). THE Grey Wave. With introduction 
by Philip Gibbs. Hutchinson, 1920. 9 in. 288 pp., 
10/6 n. 940.9 

Major Gibbs describes the life of the subaltern during the 
war, and supplies one of the best and most realistic accounts 
of the way they tackled their job and managed their men, 
during training, in the trenches, and on the battlefield, and 
how they felt and behaved towards the superior powers. It 
is a racy, slangy, and outspoken record, without any moraliz- 
ing, and Major Gibbs’s brother undertakes to supply the 

‘‘ philosophy ’’ which is supposed to be essential. 


Mure (A. H.). WitTH THE INCOMPARABLE 29TH. Chambers, 
1919. 74 in. 212 pp., 5/ n. 940.9 
Yet another account of the Gallipoli campaign by an eye- 
witness. Major Mure writes of his soldiers with a love and 
admiration which are really moving. One account—a charge 
by the Australians—is particularly vivid, and shows us once 
more to what heights of heroism men rose in those days. 
The author’s style is a little crude; he is fond of alliteration 
and the obvious climax, but his book is vigorous and alive. 


Trigo (Felipe). Crisis DE LA CIVILIZACION: LA GUERRA 

EvuropEA. Madrid, Renacimiento, San Marcos, 42, 1919. 

74 in. 273 pp., 4 ptas. 940.9 
The second edition of Sefior Trigo’s work. 
J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Davidson (Gladys)} More TALES FROM THE Woops AND 

FreLtps. Wells Gardner [1919]. 64 by 44 in. 122 pp. 

il. boards, 1/9 n. J.590 

A red stag, an otter, and a badger, with other “ small 

deer’ in the shape of birds and butterflies, relate the chief 

events of their lives—ostensibly for the benefit of their young 
ones, and incidentally for the entertainment of Children. 


Gibbs (May). Gum-BLossom BasiEs. GumM-Nut BaBIiEs. 
WaTTLE BapiEs. Words and pictures by May Gibbs. 
Sydney, Angus & Robertson (Australian Book Company 
of London) [1919]. 9 in. 24 pp. each, paper, 1/6 n. each. 

J.741 

These three booklets contain a number of quaint drawings 

of babies. Incidentally they will teach British children 

something about nature in Australia. Miss Gibbs is to be 
complimented on her fancy and ingenuity. 
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Gilson (Charles), THE Fire-Gops: a tale of the Congo 
(“ The Boy’s Library’’). ‘‘ Boy’s Own Paper’”’ [1920]. 
74 in. 252 pp. il., 5/n. J.F. 
Capt. Gilson has provided a stirring story of adventure 
and exploration, telling how three Britons traced a mysterious 
African river, and released the natives from the thraldom 
of a Portuguese slave-trader whom they had come to look on 
as a “ Fire-God.” 
Lanier (Henry W.), ed. THE Book oF BRAVERY: being true 
stories in an ascending scale of courage. Bickers [1919]. 
8} in. 434 pp. il., 7/6 n. J.900 
Among the heroes and heroines of famous escapes, 
Mr. Lanier tells about Czsar Borgia, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Cervantes, Baron Trenck, Casanova, and Mrs. Scott; the 
famous treasure-seekers include Morgan the pirate, Admiral 
Phips, Cortés, and Cecil Rhodes; the soldiers are Horatius, 
Richard the Lion-hearted, Marshal Ney, Charles XII. of 
Sweden, and Wolfe; the sailors, Grenville, Nelson, Paul 
Jones, Decatur, and Farragut; and under ‘‘ Famous Deeds 
of Discipline’’ are retold the stories of Thermopyle, the 
Anabasis, the Old Guard at Waterloo, and Balaclava. 


SHRINKAGE OF 
CAPITAL AND 
INCOME 


Way Out of the Difficulty 


Everyone seems to be getting an increase in income com- 
mensurate with the increased cost of living—except the 
Investor. He—or she—watches the prices of everything 
rising higher and higher, while the Income remains the same, 
or, it may be lower. Before the war the dividends received 
constituted an Income sufficient comfortably to meet the 
outgoings. Now there is not enough to do more, perhaps, 
than secure the bare necessaries of life. There is not a penny 
to spare for even simple luxuries ; while pleasures that before 
could be frequently enjoyed are now entirely things of the 

ast. 

. The sacrifice of these amenities of life is not the easier 
with advancing years. The need of rigid economy does not 
make for prolonged life. Financial worries are harder to 
bear the older one gets. They prey on the mind; and this 
is bad for the health. 

But what is the man or woman to do whose income depends 
on dividends or a small fixed rate of interest ? Sell his other 
stocks or shares and purchase with the proceeds a Sun Life 
of Canada Annuity ! 

There is the simple solution to the whole problem. There 
is the way out of the difficulty! The plan has been adopted 
by retired professional and business men, clergymen, doctors, 
and by widows, in ever-increasing numbers during the past 
few years. 

Through this plan many of them have doubled, in some 
cases more than trebled, their income. One man, for instance, 
aged 69, obtained an Annuity of £333 7s. 6d. instead of the 
income of £125 he had previously received from his invest- 
ments. And a widow, age 65, whose Capital was only £1,200 
when realised, obtained an annuity of £124 4s., whereas 
before she had pinched and scraped on an income under £60 
a year. 

tt must also be remembered that Sun Life of Canada 
Annuities are fixed and guaranteed for life. They will neither 
rise nor fall according to the state of the market. They are 
unaffected by Political disturbances or labour troubles. They 
are absolutely secure 

There are annuities to suit every individual case,— 
Immediate, Deferred, Joint, Educational. 

The Sun Life of Canada has Assets of over £23,000,000 
under strict Government supervision. Write for full details, 
stating exact date of birth and amount at disposal, to the 
Manager, J. F. Junkin, Sun Life of Canada, 10, Canada House 
Norfotk-street, London, W.C, 2. 
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ESSAY 
COMPETITION 


ATHENAUM 


Wii the aim of stimulating a critical 

interest in contemporary English 

Literature, The ./theneum has decided 

to offer a number of prizes for the best Essays on 
the subject : 


English Literature 
since 1914. 


Dr. Robert Bridges and Professor George 
Saintsbury have consented to act together with 
the Editor of The Atheneum, as judges in the 
competition, the prizes for which will be as 
follows : 


First Prize - £50 O 
Second Prize - 25 O 
Third Prize - - 10 O 
Ten Prizes of 5 0O 
Ten Prizes of - 3 O 


FR S4¥s for this Competition should approxi- 
mate, but not exceed, 3,500 words in 

length, and they should be written on one 
side of the paper only. 


~~~) 


The Competition will close with the first post 
received on Monday, April 19th, 1920, and the 
result will be announced in The Athenaeum dated 
June 18th, 1920. 


CONDITIONS OF THE 
COMPETITION 


will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope by the Editor of The Atheneum. 








THE ATHENAUM 
10, Adelphi Terrace, 


London, 
W.C. 2 
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